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Thousands of sheepmen now profit 3 ways 
with Moorman’s Triple-Duty Min-O-Phene 


Like thousands of sheepmen, you too can pocket profits these three ways if you feed 
your sheep MoorMan’s Triple-Duty Min-O-Phene: 


1. Supply every base and trace mineral sheep are known to need—all bal- 
anced in the correct proportion to fit those needs, 


2. Expel and control both nodular and stomach worms in sheep, and 
3. Control infestation of your range. 


Min-O-Phene contains phenothiazine, blended in the proper proportion with the 
12 mineral ingredients.sheep need for most effective worm control and “mineral- 
izing.” The cost averages less than 4 of a cent per ewe a day. 

And it’s ideal for range feeding. It comes in the famous economical, waste-reduc- 
ing granular form that “stays put,” or in handy-to-handle blocks. Ask your MoorMan 
Man to show you a sample of either, or write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. KI-3, Quincy, 
Illinois, for full information. 


(SINCE 1885) 
MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL CO® CENTRATES 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS NEED, BUT CANNOT 
RAISE OR PROCESS ON FAKM OR RANCH 











Your President Reports 


have just read the annual livestock report of the Department of Agriculture which gives the preliminary esti- 
| mates of numbers of livestock on farms as of January 1, 1951. If these figures are correct, it is pleasing to 

note that stock sheep have shown an increase over last year of 4 percent—the first increase in the United States 
since the start of the decline in 1942. The report also states that all meat animals on farms have increased over 
January 1, 1950, by 5 percent. : 


Most of the increase in stock sheep was in ewe lambs held for replacements. This indicates to me that sheep 
were considered a good investment for a long pull, rather than for a quick turnover. It is also well to remember 
that these ewe lambs and young ewes were held back in 1950 in anticipation of higher prices to come, not only 
in 1951, but in the more distant future. 


Fair Profits Mean More Sheep» 


The report shows, I think, that the sheep industry is far from the sick and dying business envisioned by 
some people. While we may never see sheep numbers in this country return to the high of some years ago, I be- 
lieve we will all agree that it would be quite possible and even probable to make substantial increases within the 
next two or three years, if we could reasonably expect profits in proportion to those of other farm ventures and 
other industries. And we could look forward to fair profits for a few years at least, if we could only be sure that 
we would have a minimum of governmental interference and that we would be given adequate tariff protection. 


The Control Evil 


Although we do not like it, we now have controls on woolen goods and meats at the retail and wholesale 
levels, but nothing yet on raw wool or live animals. Reports from Washington indicate that the ESA and OPS 
are working desperately for a formula for price control on raw wool and that ceilings on live hogs and cattle 
will be out shortly, but that it may be some time before they can work out anything for live lambs. In the mean- 
time, I firmly believe we should continue our protests against ceilings on our products. A ceiling on wool at less 
than the world price plus our small tariff will certainly be hard to take. There are people in this Government 
who would like nothing better than to do this very thing and, of course, the cold hard facts are that their con- 
trols on meats will not work. 


We should and do recognize the fact that many of those in charge of controls are sincerely trying to do a 
good job for their country at a considerable sacrifice of their own time and money. They are making a desperate 
attempt to avoid some of the more obvious mistakes made by the late—but not lamented—OPA. They may avoid 
a few of these glaring errors, but in general it is all following the old familiar pattern. One ceiling leads to 
another and it will go on and on until the butcher, the baker, etc., will soon be lost in a maze of regulation and 
counter regulation. Meats will be upgraded to reach the ceilings. There will be no inducement for the producers 
and feeders of livestock to finish their products and the tonnage of meats will be reduced. The consumer will 
feel the lack of meats and the good meats will go to the black markets. There will be a great cry of a shortage of 
meat and rationing will soon follow, which will only aggravate and increase the shortage. 


Statements have been coming out of Washington that it is hoped controls will only be temporary, that they 
are only a stopgap, and that the real problem of inflation will be met by other methods. Let us hope and pray 
that this is true. But what has been done otherwise to halt the inflationary effects of our mobilization efforts? 
The last Congress, at the President’s request, passed a small tax increase, and the President has recommended 
another. Hardly any effort, however, has been made toward the reduction of non-defense spending; very little, 
if anything to encourage savings. 


What Can We Do? 


We can at least keep reminding the good people in Washington of our thinking. I believe we all think alike, 
or almost all-of us. We can talk to our neighbors, the corner grocer, the filling station operator, the butcher, and 
every one we see. Sheepmen are not the only ones who do not believe in controls. I find, too, that many who 
have not done much thinking about it are definitely open to conviction. Even if we have controls, maybe we 
can get rid of them. Let’s try to really make them only temporary this time, and hasten the return of the Amer- 
ican free enterprise. 

—W. H. Steiwer 


March, 1951 T 
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Puppies Need Rough Surface 
Puppies usually try their 
legs about the third week. A 
piece of burlap or other rough 





Litter at Friskies Kennels, where 
Friskies Formula was Developed 


surface tacked to the floor will 
help them get a better footing. 
The third week is a milestone 
for another reason, for it is 
after this week that the pup- 
pies should be started on 
Friskies. Tests on many gen- 
erations of dogs of almost 
every type prove that the nor- 
mal puppy will grow and 
thrive on Friskies alone. 








If you know your dog, you 
know his worth. The first fel- 
low who comes along may not 
agree, but that doesn’t matter. 
Set your price fairly and stay 
with it. 

If you know the character- 
istics of the breed, the good 
qualities of this strain, the 
value of this individual com- 
pared to others in his litter, or 
in the breed, you are ready to 
set a price. Once you do, don’t 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
. tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 


Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research. 





change it. When you establish 
a reputation for fair prices, 
and for standing by the price 
you set, your customers will 
outnumber the dogs you have 
for sale. 

After you make the sale, 
some advice from you may 
help the new owner get better 
results from his dog. For ex- 
ample, you might tell him 
what you feed your dogs. How 
he can expect a healthy, frisky 
dog, and save money, too, by 
feeding a complete meal like 
Friskies. 


Hand Feeding of Puppies 

In an article on “Puppy 
Management”, F. J. Bartos, 
manager of Friskies Kennels, 
recommends any one of three 
milk formulas if the bitch is 
unable to produce a sufficient 
supply of milk. 

1 cup cows milk 
1 egg yolk 
1) 1 tsp. Karo syrup 
1 tsp. Lime water 
1 tsp. fat (butter, 
oleo or corn oil) 
1 cup cows milk 
(2) 3 raw eggs (exclude all egg 
white) 
(3) Carnation Evaporated Milk as 
it comes from the can. 

Puppies should thrive on 
any of these formulas. To as- 
sure a continuation of normal 
growth, feed Friskies ...one 
meal scientifically balanced 
to provide every food element 
dogs are known to need for 
complete nourishment. 

The knowledge gained 
through 50 years of animal 
nutrition is yours for the ask- 
ing. Send your questions to 
Friskies, Dept. Y, Los Angeles 
36, California. 


NO SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED 


WHEN YOU FEED 


NS 
cust’ Priskees 


5 Sizes: 
5.0,.25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


© A COMPLETE DOG FOOD ° 


A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 











RAMBOUILLET SIGNS 


An enterprising move of the American 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 
is to boost the breed through signs—breed 
signs, road marking signs and auto plate 
signs. 

All of the signs are set up on bright 
blue backgrounds with black and white 
lettering reflectorized to shine at night. The 
breed sign shows a typical ram with let- 
tering “Registered Rambouillet Breeder” 
under it. The road marking sign carries 
the breeder’s name, and the auto plate 
sign, the words, “Foundation Breed Ram- 
bouillet Sheep.” Then to decorate the 
doors of pickup trucks and in any other 
way you care to use them, the association 
is having made ram head decals. 

Orders for any of the above are being 
accepted now by Secretary Jack B. Tay- 
lor of the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association at San Angelo, Texas. 


WILLOUGHBYS GIVE SCHOLARSHIP 


Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Willoughby of 
San Angelo, Texas, recently gifted the Uni- 
versity of Texas with a $1000 scholarship 
in the Graduate School of Social Work. 
Mrs. Willoughby was one of the sponsors 
of the campaign which resulted in legis- 
lative action authorizing this school which 
opened last fall at the Texas U. Mr. Wil- 
loughby, large sheep and cattle operator 
of Texas, is one of the vice presidents of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Tops among the Southdowns in the individual 
classifications was the outstanding ram ‘‘Nugget"’ 
belonging to C. M. Kindoll of Wheatley, Kentucky. 
In 1949 and in 1948, Kindoll’s Southdown rams and 
ewes took Grand Champion honors at the same 
show. All of these animals were Calf Manna fed. 


Grand Champion Hampshire ewe at the Chicago In- 
ternational was this well-bred, well-fitted yearling, 
exhibited by Deep Valley Farm, owners of the First 
Prize Get of Sire shown below. As was that group, 
this ewe was Calf Manna-fed from the start. 


Still another high-ranking Calf Manna-fed animal 
is the Shropshire ewe belonging to A. J. Moore of 
Butler, Indiana. She topped the field with a Grand 
Championship at Chicago. Another Calf Manna- 
fed winner. 
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CALF MANNA-Fed Sheep 
Sweep Chicago International 





Bred, fed. and managed to be aChampion was this Bred, owned, and exhibited by Deep wary | Farm of Fiatt, Illinois, this Calf Manna-fed group of three year- 
beautiful Lincoln ram owned and exhibited by the ing ewes and one ewe lamb won First Prize Hampshire Get of Sire at the 1950 Chicago International 


: : : Livestock Exposition, Chicago. Illinois. 
haffer Brothers of West Milton, Ohio. This ram ; 4 : : - 
wad pes vat til recognition in the form of a Stand Champions of the the Show. Big and deep-bodied, this carload of lambs was Calf Manna-fed at the 
. : e rate of only'1/10 pound per day per animal. Bred, owned and exhibited by H. C. Besuden of Winchester, 
Reserve Grand Championship at the last three Inter- Kentucky. In 1950, 1949, 1947 and 1946 Besuden’s carload placed tops at Chicago. And, of course, 
national Livestock Expositions. all were Calf Manna-fed. 


Manna-fed. You have probably noticed that America’s foremost breeders of 
sheep are nearly always Calf Manna feeders. The reason is evident when 
you study the records at any big show. 


Take, for example, the latest International Livestock Exposition at Chicago. 
There, the Grand Champion Shropshire Ewe, the Grand Champion Hampshire 
Ewe, the Reserve Grand Champion Lincoln Ram, the Grand Champion South- 
down Ram, the First Prize Hampshire Get of Sire, and the Grand Champion 
Carload of the Entire Show all were raised with Calf Manna as the basis 
of their rations. 


[ is significant that more and more of America’s greatest sheep are Calf 

















Learn more about the simple, safe, economical program of feeding Calf Manna 
to sheep. Send at once for free copy of our special bulletin entitled, “Calf Manna, 
Its Benefits in Feeding Sheep.” Address nearest office. 


(ua 


"ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 
353 Stuart Bldg. 353 Carnation Bldg. 
Seattle 1, Wash. Oconomowoc, Wisc. 
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T appears that to almost everyone the 
Hing “parity” when used in relation to 
agricultural prices, is a mysterious thing. 
One wool man was recently heard to say 
when asked to explain parity for wool, that 
it was an antiquated formula used to 
determine what wool should be selling for 
and was of no importance. 

However, from a producer’s standpoint 
no such “light treatment” can be given 
parity determination. Although the parity 
calculation as far as wool and lambs are 
concerned today is of little consequence to 
the producer, it may in the future, as in 
the past, play an important part in the 
industry’s affairs. It is hoped that there 
will never again be a need for support 
prices based on parity, but in the minds 
of some it could happen. 

The parity concept is found in two im- 
portant pieces of legislation: (1) the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949; (2) the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. In the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 it is used as a measure 
to determine the level of support prices. 
In the Defense Production Act of 1950 
it is used as one of the yardsticks to deter- 
mine the level below which no price ceil- 
ing may be placed on agricultural products. 
The other yardstick is prices prevailing 
between May 24 and June 24, 1950. Since 
the prices for lambs and wool during that 
period were higher than the parity level, 
they would be used in the establishment 
of any ceiling prices on lambs and wool. 

Parity price is just a yardstick to indi- 
cate whether the market price of an agri- 
cultural commodity is above or below a 


price which will give the producer a fair ~ 


monetary return for the commodity he 
sells in relation to the prices he has to 
pay for the things he buys. At the present 
time parity for lambs and wool is deter- 
mined on the “modernized” or “moving 
base” formula; that is, the relation between 
the prices received:in the most recent 10- 
year period and the prices paid. This 
formula is not used for the so-called basic 
commodities, but unless the law is changed 
(and there is some agitation for it) all 
commodities will use the “moving base” 
formula in another four years. 

The adjusted or “modernized” base pe- 
riod price for wool to be used in the cal- 
culation of parity for the calendar year 
1951 is 20 cents per grease pound. This 
figure is derived by dividing the 120-month 
average (January, 1941—December, 1950) 


March, 1951 


by the average index number (218 per- 
cent) of prices received by farmers for 
the same period. The index number is an 
expression percentagewise of the prices re- 
ceived for all agricultural commodities for 
any year compared with the average prices 
received for all agricultural commodities 
during the 1909-1914 period. The aver- 
age price for that period is used as 100 
percent. The average index number (218 
percent) of prices received by farmers is 
a simple average of the index numbers of 
prices received by farmers in the immedi- 
ate past 10-year period. 

Parity for wool as of January 15, 1951, 
therefore, is determined by multiplying 
the index number (272 percent) of prices 
paid* (including interest, taxes and wage 
rates) by 20 cents. Parity for wool as 
of January 15, 1951, is 54.4 cents per 
grease pound average at the ranch. This 
is the yardstick price (parity) not the 
market price. 

The average market price at the ranch 
as of January 15, 1951, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, is 98 
cents per grease pound or 180 percent of 


Base Period 

Prices 
TI i ecssivsinicte seine $4.53 cwt. 
pe eee Ue rere ce oe 7.71 cwt. 
Weds en!) aia es ihe .20 Ib. 
RAT TR td OS 258 Ib 


parity. This is the figure the newspapers 
publish and about which they scream. 

Let us go a little deeper into the subject 
and determine why the market price and 
parity price are so far apart. The price 
for wool was frozen December 8, 1941 and 
never permitted to increase until Septem- 
ber 1, 1946 and then, because of stock- 
piling operations and surplus (we know 
now it was artificial), no material increase 
in price came until May of 1948. 

It is readily seen, therefore, that these 





*The index number of prices paid as of January 15, 

1951, is figured the same way as that for prices 
received, except that prices for all commodities 
purchased by the farmer are used. 


This Thing “Parity” | 


seven years of low prices out of the ten 
immediately preceding years used in de- 
termining the adjusted base price for wool 
makes the base used in determining parity 
far below what it.would have been under 
normal circumstances. This is just an 
example of one of the reasons why it is 
very difficult to find a theory which will 
give a fair picture. Over the long pull, 
however, non-realistic 
OPA or OPS, this method of determining 
a fair price relation should work out. It 
should be mentioned that this non-realistic 
Government control during the war years 


barring another 


is one of the important reasons why sheep 
numbers have decreased 45 percent; there- 
by reducing the supply of wool in the 
face of a tremendous world demand and 
creating higher prices. 

The price of lamb fared somewhat better 
than the price of wool during the period 
but not enough to prevent liquidation of 
breeding stock. The adjusted base period 
price for lamb for 1951 increased from 
$7.48 to $7.71 per hundred pounds. Pari- 
ty for lamb as of January 15, 1951 was 
$21.00 (7.71 X 272). The market price 





Parity Price Lowest Possible Average Percentage 
Jan. 15,1951 Ceiling Price Farm Price of Parity 
$10.80 $12.00 $15.20 141 
21.00 26.40 30.00 143 
544 062 .980 180 
.702 .827 .764 109 


for lamb on that date as reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics was 
$30.00 or 143 percent of parity. 

As a matter of information, the above 
table is given showing the base period 
prices for sheep, lambs, wool and mohair; 
the parity price as of January 15, 1951; 
the prices below which ceilings could not 
be established according to Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 if they were placed on’ 
sheep, lambs, wool and mohair; and the 
average farm prices as of January 15, 
1951. 


—J]. M. (Casey) Jones 











Ceilings on Raw Wool Prices Proposed 


A March 2nd Report from Washington by J. B. WILSON 


EMBERS of the Woolen and Worsted 

Manufacturers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Economic Stabilization Agen- 
cy held several meetings here the week of 
February 19th to discuss proposals to be 
made to the Office of Price Stabilization 
for a wool products order that would 
clarify the situation arising from the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation. A task group 
or sub-committee of the Advisory Com- 
mittee was appointed with Lewis A. Hird 
of Samuel Hird and Sons of New Jersey 
as chairman and the following members: 
John Hutchenson of the Peerless Woolen 
Mills of Georgia; R. W. Vietch of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company; Kenneth W. Mar- 
-riner of Francis Willey and Company and 
Robert R. Hertzler, comptroller of Forst- 
mann Woolen Company and E. D. Walen 
of Pacific Mills. Mr. Hird is vice president 
of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. 


This task committee met in New York 
on February 27th. There was a slight dif- 
ference of opinion as to just what should 
be done. The one faction led by Kenneth 
Marriner insisted there should be ceiling 
prices on wool, top yarn, etc. The other 
faction objected to ceiling prices on wool. 
The committee did not come to agreement 
but decided to meet in Washington later. 
The Washington meeting came off on 
Thursday, the Ist, and after a good deal 
of discussion agreement was reached that 
the place to start was with a ceiling price 
on wool. That was what Mr. Marriner had 
been contending for all the time and he 
refused to take any other position. 


No one other than members of the 
Advisory Committee have been permitted 
to attend any of the meetings. However, 
several members have conferred with me 
informally and after the meeting on Thurs- 
day Mr. Hird called me up and said the 
committee thought they had to try out a 
ceiling price on wool and wanted to know 
how I felt about it. I told him as far as 
I was concerned I would have to take 
the matter up with the growers; that per- 
sonally I didn’t believe a ceiling would 
work inasmuch as we had no control over 
the price of foreign wool. I asked him then 
what ceiling prices they proposed and he 
said a ceiling price of $3.55 on 64’s-70's 
(fine) domestic wool and $3.75 for com- 
parable grades of Australian wool. I told 
him that I knew the growers would not 


6 


agree to this and mentioned that in our 
previous conversations, in some of which 
he had taken part, it was understood that 
any ceiling on domestic wool lower than 
a ceiling placed on comparable foreign 
wool was unthinkable. He finally told me 
that they hadn’t figured out the ceilings 
completely yet. I again stated I did not 
believe a ceiling would work because of 
our lack of control of the foreign wool 
price. He said he doubted they would 
work, but they had to try something and 
if the ceilings on raw wool didn’t work 
they could change them. I told him I was 
fearful that it would be too late then as 
it always took too long to change things. 

The situation as it exists now is that 
Mr. Marriner is supposed to be figuring up 
ceilings on wool tops and yarn and the 
whole proposal is to be submitted to Mr. 
DiSalle and if he approves it in principle, 
then the order will be written and the task 
committee will get together again. 

This result is not at all surprising to me 
because Mr. Marriner has apparently had 





RAW WOOL CEILINGS 
ABANDONED 

Decision was reached on March 
8th that ceilings would not be placed 
on wool at the producer level be- 
cause of the inability to control the 
foreign wool market. On that same 
date an order was sent to the top 
level of the OPS for validating con- 
tracts on wool from dealers to top- 
makers and mills prior to the January 
26th freeze. Contracts made after 
the freeze date will be subject to a 
further order. 











more to say than anyone else. He has 
insisted all along that there must be ceil- 
ings on wool, although he has told me on 
at least two occasions he recognized that 
the ceilings on foreign wool must be lower 
than the ceilings on comparable domestic 
wool, and when we were talking previous- 
ly he indicated that the ceilings on domes- 
tic wool would be 25 cents per clean pound 
higher, which, of course, would allow for 
the tariff. 

It has been my position right along that 
even though we fixed ceiling prices on 
foreign wool, because England and the 
Continent were buying much larger quan- 
tities of Australian, New Zealand and South 


American wool than we were, they would 
make their prices just above our ceilings 
and that we would not get the wool which 
is badly needed. I am still of that opinion, 
I think the same opinion is shared by some 
of the people on the committee but they 
went along on the theory that it would 
be well to try it out. 


Frankly, I can sympathize with their 
difficulty. We all recognize wool prices are 
getting dangerously high. And I do not be. 
lieve that even the Australians would object 
to somewhat lower prices on wool, but so 
long as there is so much competition for the 
wool from the Continent of Europe and 
the United States, I don’t believe we will 
get the wool at a ceiling price fixed at 
least 20 cents per clean pound (probably 
more) below the existing market. Only 
time will tell. The ceilings so far as do- 
mestic wool is concerned are supposed to 
be the highest price paid up to January 26, 
They estimate this to be $3.55 or $3.57 
for 64’s-70’s combing, clean basis. The 
order would not interfere with existing con- 
tracts for wool or contracts made prior to 
January 26. They had not decided what 
would be done with the contracts made 
subsequent to January 26, but assume that 
they would be honored if they did not 
exceed the ceiling. 


Before anything definite is done, I will 
have an opportunity of discussing this with 
President Steiwer and Secretary Jones, who 
will be here tomorrow and Sunday, and we 
can decide what is best to be done. 

Of course, the figures mentioned may 
not be the ceiling prices, although if ceil- 
ing prices are set they will probably be 
in that general area. As stated above, 
they are now attempting to figure out the 
ceiling price. 

The domestic growers have not been 
consulted except at informal meetings 
with some members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The group, however, seems quite 
anxious to have us go along with them and 
get whatever support we can on Capitol 
Hill. I have told them that this would not 
be possible because I didn’t believe that 
ceilings would work. The domestic market 
has merely been following the foreign mar- 


kets up, and until they find some way of. 


controlling the foreign markets by inter- 
national wool agreement or otherwise, noth- 


ing can be done to control foreign prices 
of wool. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Helpful Amendments to 
Trade Agreements Act 


HOLLY unexpected, but very encour- 

aging, was the House action (Febru- 
ary 7th) on the bill to extend the trade 
agreement program another three years 
from June 12, 1951. It (HR 1612) carried 
four helpful amendments: 


1. Peril Point Amendment 


This requires the President, before 
entering into any trade agreement, to fur- 
nish the U. S. Tariff Commission a list 
of the commodities on which modification 
of tariff duties is to be considered in a 
foreign trade agreement. The Commission 
is given 120 days to study and hold hear- 
ings and report to the President. If it, 
finds that the lowering of duties on any 
commodity will be injurious to the in- 
dustry producing it or if an increase in 
duties is required to avoid such injury, it 
must so notify the President. If the Presi- 
dent does not follow the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations and negotiates treaties con- 
taining reductions below the peril point 
set up by the Tariff Commission for any 
commodity or fails to increase the duty 
when such is necessary to prevent injury to 
the industry, then he must, within 30 days 
after the agreement has been entered into, 
send to Congress a copy of the trade 
agreement and give the reasons for not 
complying with the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations. 


2. Escape Clause Amendment 
This provides that if the Tariff Com- 


mission, after investigation, finds that im- 
ports of any commodity are causing injury 
to any industry, it must recommend to 
the President that the concession be with- 
drawn, modified, suspended or import 
quotas set up. The Tariff Commission 
under the amendment must consider de- 
creases in production, employment and 
wages in the industry, decreases in sales 
and growing surpluses as evidence of in- 


jury. 


3. Maintenance of Duties on Price- 
Supported Agricultural Commodities 
Under this amendment there would be 

no reduction in duties or concessions grant- 
ed on any agricultural commodity on which 
there is a price support program unless 
selling prices of the imported commodity 
in the U. S. at any time exceed the price 
support. 


4. Trade With Communistic Countries 
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This amendment prohibits the applica- 
tion of any reduction or concession granted 
in the future to trade with any commu- 
nistic or communistic controlled country. 

While predictions are sometimes unwise, 
it is believed that the Senate will at least 
endorse the action taken by the House 
and may even set up stronger guards. Hear- 
ings commenced before the Finance Com- 
mittee of that body on February 22nd. A 
brief in behalf of the sheep industry pre- 
pared in the office of the National Wool 
Growers Association, was filed with the 
Senate Committee. The National Association 
made no appearance in the House hearings 
but the disastrous effect of the trade-agree- 
ments program upon the sheep industry 
was ably reviewed by Congressman Wes- 
ley D’Ewart of Montana when the House 
was debating HR 1612. His statement ap- 
pears on page 15. 


Other Washington Items 
ADMISSION OF BASQUE HERDERS 


H.R. 2339, a bill introduced by Con- 
gressman Walter of Pennsylvania to clarify 
the immigration status of certain aliens, 
particularly Basque sheepherders, passed 
the House on February 19th and two days 
later was placed on the Senate calendar. 
Speedy action on that bill, or S.728 intro- 
duced by Senate McCarran, is expected in 
the Senate. The National Security Act, 
it will be recalled, was passed to prevent 
entrance of foreigners affiliated with any 
foreign organization inimical to our form 
of Government and while Basque herders 
do not fall into that class, an interpretation 
or clarification of the law by Congress is 
necessary to make it possible for them to 
enter the U. S. H.R. 2339 or S.728 will 
do the trick. 


ERADICATION OF HALOGETON 


Several bills have been introduced in 
Congress this year calling for action to 
eliminate Halogeton, new noxious weed 
that is rapidly spreading over the Western 
States. The whole problem was considered 
at a meeting called by Senator McCarran 
of Nevada on February 28th. Western 
members of Congress and Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture and Interior and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget were in atten- 
dance. Representatives Bosone of Utah 
and Baring of Nevada have both intro- 
duced bills on Halogeton. 





BUSY SCHEDULE OF ASSSOCIA- 
TION OFFICERS 


President Steiwer and Secretary 
Jones of the National attended hear- 
ings of the Forest Advisory Board 
of Appeals on Forest Service cuts in 
grazing time on the Umcompahgre 
National Forest on February 26-27 
in Denver, Colorado, and also a meet- 
ing of the Stockmen’s Grazing Com- 
mittee to give further consideration 
to the proposed .basic land law in 
that city on the 28th. From Denver 
they went on to Chicago for a con- 
ference on Ex Parte 175, the general 
freight rate case, and the several 
fresh meat rate cases, with Com- 
merce Specialist Charles E. Blaine, 
members of the Transportation De- 
partment of the USDA and others 
on the first two days of March. After 
Chicago they were scheduled to head 
for Washington, D. C., to try and 
size up the situation there as to con- 
trols and other matters affecting the 
sheep industry. 











RESEARCH IN RAIN MAKING 


A bill to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to conduct research and experi- 
ments on methods of controlling and pro- 
ducing precipitation in moisture-deficient 
areas (S.798) was introduced by Senator 
Case of South Dakota on February 5th. 
It was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 


Consolidation of the Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service and the Production 
and Marketing Administration under the 
overall supervision of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was recently ordered 
by Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, as 
one step in a wide reorganization program 
within the department to achieve more 
efficient operation. 

Object of the reorganization is said to 
be Secretary Brannan’s desire to keep his 
Department in control of all farm mobiliza- 
tion programs. A new National Agricul- 
tural Mobilization Committee has been set 
up with heads of Department agencies or 
bureaus as members. 

The reorganization extends ‘down to 
State and county levels also. 











What's the Control Situation? 


HIS is the “most-asked” question today. 
And here’s about all we can give in 
reply at this date (March 2). 

That orders setting ceilings on live ani- 
mal prices are in the making seems quite 
certain. The Agricultural Bulletin of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce dated Febru- 
ary 19th states that “hog ceilings will prob- 
ably set the level at close to $24 at Chi- 
cago or just under $23 at the farm. With 
a corn ceiling at farm level at around $1.70 
to $1.75 this would give a hog corn ratio 
of about 13 to 1 (some conflict is noted 
between the USDA and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization on the corn and hog 
ceilings. It seems that the USDA wants 
high corn ceilings or low hog ceilings or 
both in order to conserve corn while the 
OES wants a relatively high hog ceiling 
and low corn ceilings in order to stimulate 
the production of more hogs) . . . It looks 
now as though there will be some rollback 
in the cattle prices, probably at the highest 
level of December 19th to January 25th.” 

Secretary Jones, on his way to Wash- 
ington with President Steiwer, wrote from 
Chicago on March 3rd it was rumored that 
Chicago cattle prices (average) $39.01 
would be rolled back to $33.00 and a simi- 
lar rollback would be applied to the dif- 
ferent grades with certain variations. 

It is also reported that the writing of the 
live lamb ceilings is on the agenda for 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 

= = 2 a 

Some details of the meat distribution 

order are given in a separate story. 
a = = = 

The Office of Price Stabilization on Feb- 
ruary 28th ordered a nationwide investiga- 
tion of meat practices to see if their orders 
were being observed. The investigation, 
according to press statements, resulted from 
complaints made by members of the meat 
industry who claim they have had to pay 
prices three to five cents a pound higher 
than those they paid during the base pe- 
riod, December 19th to January 25th, while 
their own selling prices are frozen at 
base period prices. 


* 2 * Sd 


The February 27th OES order allowing 
a 10 percent rise in wages above those in 
effect January 15, 1950 apparently did not 
please the labor leaders. On March Ist, 
according to the press, all union repre- 
sentatives were withdrawing from all mo- 
bilization positions. A day later, the order 
was adjusted to permit cost-of-living in- 
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creases under the so-called “escalator” 


clause in contracts signed before January 
25, 1951. 
is 2 * * 2 

On February 27th also the Office of 
Price Stabilization put out an order ef- 
fective that day which applies “the margin 
type of ceiling to 200,000 individual items, 
including men’s, women’s, children’s cloth- 
ing, footwear, dry goods and household 
textiles, furniture and rugs. This order 
will be substituted for the general ceiling 
price regulation on the articles covered. 
Generally it permits a retailer to use mar- 
gins based on his own previous experi- 
ences, subject to checks added by the regu- 
lation designed to bring margins in line 
with those used by the retailer in the year 
before Korea.” Retailers are required to 
make up price charts showing what they 
sold goods for on February 24th, and what 
they paid for the goods which will thus 
show what their margin was between the 
purchase and sale. While retailers are re- 
quired to use these charts not later than 
March 29th, they have until July Ist to 
mark their goods with selling prices. 


a 2 a * 


This encouraging note came out of the 
meeting between Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee and officers of the National Production 
Authority on February 21st: It isn’t neces- 
sary at this time to issue an order eliminat- 
ing the civilian use of wool since current 
military requirements are being met. 

However, when Major General William 
H. Middlesmart, chief of the Military Plan- 
ning and Supply Division, reportedly told 
the group that military needs would be 
doubled shortly, everyone was astounded. 
Since about 30 percent of mill production 
currently is for defense use, his statement 
is interpreted to mean that about 65 to 
70 percent of available wool supplies will 
be used for the armed services soon. 

A task force committee selected from 
the Wool and Worsted Manufacturers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee was expected 
to confer with M. V. DiSalle, director of 
Price Stabilization, the last of February 
or early in March in an attempt to come 
to some agreement on a wool products 
price order. Chief complaint of the manu- 
facturers is said to arise from the fact that 
raw wool prices are not controlled. (See 
page 7.) 


= oe 2 a 


An amendment to the General Ceiling 


Price Regulation issued February 25th and 
effective three days later, sets forth the 
basis on which increases in commodity 
prices made between December 19th and 
January 25th (the base period) may be 
used as ceilings by wholesalers and manu- 
facturers. Briefly, they may not use such 
increases if sales of the commodity to any 
class of purchaser did not amount to at 
least ten percent of the total deliveries to 
that type of purchaser during the base 
period. However, if a wholesaler or manu- 
facturer announced higher prices in writ- 
ing and made all deliveries during the re- 
mainder of the base period at that price, 
it becomes his ceiling even though less 
than ten percent of his total deliveries were 
made at that price. The amendment also 
covers the basis on which increases to 
several classes of purchasers or general in- 
creases on several items may be used as 
ceilings. The aim of the amendment is 
to establish “normal base period ceiling 
prices” and prevent the use of token sales 
in establishing ceilings. 
2 = * SJ 

A brief view of the order exempting 
prices of wool used in defense production 
from the general freeze order temporarily 
appears separately. 





New Zealand Meat 
Exports Halted 

EW Zealand’s plan to ship 3,600 tons 

(8 million pounds) of meat to the 

U. S. and 1,400 tons (3 million pounds) 
to Canada this year have gone awry. For- 
eign Crops and Markets, issued by the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations of 
the USDA, of February 26th says modi- 
fication of the proposal was made neces- 
sary by delays in completing shipping ar- 
rangements which would prevent the meat 
from reaching this country at the best time 
of year. 

Following the above statement the For- 
eign Crops and Markets reporter says: 

“Although the quantity of the meat in- 
volved is small the political impact of ship- 
ping meat to North America, is view of 
the acute shortage in the United Kingdom, 
was an important consideration. 

“The present plan is to send the firms 
designated as selling agents only 50 tons 
(112,000 pounds) each this year as a 
token or test shipment. The Meat Board 
(of New Zealand) hopes to pursue next 
season the development of a limited mar- 
ket in the two countries.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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No Price Control on 
Defense Wool Products 


OOL products used in filling defense 

contracts entered into before January 
26, 1951 are exempted temporarily from the 
general ceiling price regulation issued by 
Michael V. DiSalle, Director of Price Stabi- 
lization, on February 8th. 

The articles listed for exemption are 
wool and worsted yarns and textiles; raw, 
scoured, and pulled wool; wool tops, noils, 
mohair, and wool wastes; articles made 
from woolen and worsted yarn and textiles 
except where the wool material is supplied 
by the defense agency. 

This action was taken to prevent delay 
in filling defense orders until “such time 
as a proper method for computing ceiling 
prices can be formulated.” The amend- 
ment also provides for adjustment of ceil- 
ing prices set up by the GCPR upon ap- 
plication to OPS where such ceilings are 
slowing up defense production or services. 





Proposed Lamb Grades 


E USDA made known its proposed 

changes in lamb, mutton and sheep 
grades on February 19th. Their release 
outlined the plan as follows: 

“The proposed changes in the carcass 
grade standards combine Prime and Choice 
grades under the name Prime and redes- 
ignate the present Good grade as Choice. 
In addition, the proposal would rename 
the upper two-thirds of the Commercial 
grade as Good. The remaining one-third 
of the Commercial grade would be com- 
bined with the upper two-thirds of the 
Utility grade and would be named Utility. 
The remainder of the Utility grade would 
be combined with the Cull grade under 
the name Cull. 

“The proposal would reduce the num- 
ber of grades for lamb, yearling mutton, 
and mutton from six to five. This élimi- 
nates the Commercial grade. Also under 
the proposal, Prime grade would be limited 
to lambs and yearling mutton carcasses; 
the top grade for which mutton carcasses 
would be eligible would be Choice. 

“The proposed changes in the slaughter 
(live animal) grade standards would bring 
them into line with the proposed carcass 
grade standards, including grade names. 
The revised slaughter grade names would 
be Prime, Choice, Good, Utility, and Cull. 
Sheep, two years old, or older, would not 
be eligible for the Prime grade. This 
change would drop the grade names of 
Common and Medium. The USDA is also 
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proposing that the slaughter grades, which 
are now only tentative, be promulgated 
as official standards. 

“The carcass grade standards are used 
as the basis for Federal grading of these 
meats by the Livestock Branch of USDA’s 
Production and Marketing Administration. 
The grades are stamped on meat in a pur- 
ple ribbon stamp, and in the case of year- 
ling mutton and mutton the class is also 
indicated. 

“While no official grading of live animals 
is done by USDA, the slaughter grades are 








— 


available as guides to all who wish to use 
them. These grades do form the basis for 
uniform reporting of livestock marketing 
through the nationwide market news ser- 
vice carried out at 36 markets by USDA.” 

The above grades are similar to those 
in effect on beef. Comments on them 
are requested by the USDA and should 
be sent to Director, Livestock Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., not later than March 
22, 1951. 





Meat Allocation Order 


(es first step of the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization to distribute meat supplies 
equitably and to prevent black markets, 
or as they phrase it, “to preserve the nor- 
mal channels of distribution of meat,” is 
found in Distribution Order No. 1 (DO 1). 
It was issued by Michael V. DiSalle, Direc- 
tor of Price Stabilization, on February 9th. 
The order divides slaughterers into three 
main classes. Class 1 is made up of 
slaughterers whose plants are under Fed- 
eral inspection. Class 2 comprises the op- 
erators of commercial slaughtering plants 
not Federally inspected. Persons who have 
animals slaughtered for them by Class 1 
operators are referred to as Class 1A 
slaughterers and those who have slaughter- 
ing done for them by Class 2 operators are 
designated as Class 2A slaughterers. 


Farm Slaughter 


Class 3 slaughterers are farmers who 
live on their farms at least six months a 
year and who, during 1950, “transferred” 
not to exceed 6000 pounds of meat 
slaughtered on their farms. Under DO 1, 
Class 3 slaughterers may “transfer” meat 
for re-sale only to those persons to whom 
they transferred meat last year and may 
not transfer any more meat during any 
six-month period, commencing March lst 
and September Ist, than they did in the 
same period last year and not to exceed a 
total of 3000 pounds in any six months. 
The word “transfer” is defined in the order 
as including “selling, giving, exchanging, 
lending, delivering or consigning and also 
placing or storing meat in warehouses or 
locker plants.” 

The leg of each carcass and all whole- 
sale cuts in farm slaughter must carry a 
tag with the words “Class 3 Slaughterer” 
on it and the name and address of the 


slaughterer. Invoices must be made out 
giving the names and addresses of both 
buyer and seller and the amount and kind 
of meat involved in the purchase. Copies 
of all invoices must be kept for inspec- 
tion by the OPS. 

A farmer may slaughter livestock or 
have it slaughtered for him for use in his 
household or on his farm provided he 
resides at least six months out of the year 
on the farm or actually superintends the 
raising of the livestock. The livestock must 
have been on his farm at least 90 days 
prior to slaughter. If younger stock is 
killed it must have been raised on the 
farm from the date of its birth. 

As we interpret the order, no Class 3 
slaughterer or farmer is required to regis- 
ter. All other slaughterers must register 
with the OPS before March 15th. 

After April 1, 1951 the quota for each 
slaughter in Classes 1, 2 1A and 2A will 
be assigned for each week by the OPS. 


Slaughter Under Federal Inspection 


For each Class 1 operator the OPS will 
determine approximately the ratio of his 
slaughter by species to the total Federally 
inspected slaughter of that kind of live- 
stock each quarter of the calendar year 
1950. His quota will then be that frac- 
tion or percentage of the anticipated 
slaughter during each week, the estimate 
of which the OPS will furnish him before 
the week opens. 

Provision is made for decreasing the 
estimated slaughter during the first two 
days of each week and for increasing it 
any time. Also, if a slaughterer doesn’t 
use his quota in any one week he may 
carry over not to exceed 10 percent of his 
quota into the next week only. 

If he kills more than his quota of any 
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kind of livestock during any week, his 
quota for the following week will be re- 
duced twice the amount of his above-quota 
slaughter and he may not slaughter until 
the amount of excess has been covered 
by his quota. This is in addition to any 
other penalty that may be given him for 
violation of the order. Every carcass and 
every wholesale cut must be stamped with 
the registration number of the slaughterer. 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


July 10: Arizona Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


August 22-23: Executive Committee, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
and Council of Directors, American 
Wool Council, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


October 31-November 1: California 
Wool Growers Association, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


November 5-6: Washington Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Yakima, Washington. 


November 15-17: Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Worland, Wyoming. 


December 3: Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Portland, Oregon. 


December 4-7: National Wool Growers 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 


SHOWS AND SALES 


March 17-22: Grand National Junior 
Livestock Exposition, San Francisco, 
California. 

April 29: Annual California Wool Show, 
Sacramento, California. 

April 29: Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Championship Trials, 
Sacramento, California. 

April 30-May 1: California Ram Sale, 
Sacramento, California. 

May 22: Pacific International 
Show, North Portland, Oregon. 

July 23: Northern Colorado Hampshire 
Breeders Sale, Greeley, Colorado. 

July 24: All American Corriedale Show 
and Sale, Greeley, Colorado. 


Lamb 


August 17: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendle- 
ton, Oregon. 


August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


September 18-19: Wyoming Ram Sale, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

September 27: U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station Sale, Dubois, Idaho. 


October 26-November 4: Grand Na- 
tional Livestock Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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Other Slaughter 


Similar rules apply to Class 2 slaughterers 
with some minor changes. The quota base 
for a Class 2 slaughterer will be the weight 
of livestock by species which he slaughter- 
ed during each accounting period of 1950. 
The OPS will announce the percentage 
of that quota base which each operator 
may slaughter during each quota period. 
However, he may not slaughter more than 
60 percent of his quota of any species dur- 
ing the first half of his quota period and 
he may not carry over more than 5 per- 
cent of his quota into the next quota pe- 
riod. Both Class 1 and 2 slaughterers 
must keep complete records of their opera- 
tions for OPS inspection. 

For Class 1A and 2A slaughterers the 
quota will be based on the weight of each 
species of livestock slaughtered by them 
in 1950. 

Provision is made for transfer of slaugh- 
tering businesses by permission from the 
OPS; also for making adjustments or giving 
relief when necessary. 

Anyone violating the order may be fined 
$10,000 and imprisoned for one year as 
provided in the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. 





F. S. Appeal Board Hears 
Uncompahgre Case 


HE National Forest Advisory Board of 

Appeals heard the appeal of livestock- 
men whose grazing time on the Uncom- 
pahgre National Forest is being shortened, 
in Denver on February 26-27. 

The Forest Service ruled in 1948 that 
the grazing permits of 88 stockmen using 
certain parts of that forest would be re- 
duced from a _ six-month to 4%-month 
period. In other words, the grazing period 
would be from June Ist to October 15th 
instead of May Ist to October 31st. The 
shortening of time is being made over a 
three-year period. 

As grounds for the ruling, the Forest 
Service declared that the grass was too 
short on May Ist to be grazed without 
serious damage to the plants and that the 
range lacks sufficient forage to carry the 
allotted number of entries beyond October 
15th. 

Stockmen appealed the Forest Service 
ruling to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
he has now asked the Board of Appeals 
to investigate the matter and report to 
him. He will base his decision on that 
report. 

John C. Bagwell, chairman of the Appeal 


Board, presided at the Denver hearing. He 
is chief of the Production and Adjustment 
Division of the Office of the Solicitor, 
Other members of the Board, all in the 
USDA, are: George R. Phillips, of the Of 
fice of the Secretary of Agriculture; Edward 
G. Grest, Chief, Land Management Divi- 
sion, Soil Conservation Service; Dr. Stanley 
R. Fracker, research coordinator, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, and John 
A. Goe, Chief, Wool Division, Livestock 
Branch, Production and Marketing Admini- 
stration. 





New Nevada Grazing 
District 


RAZING District No. 6 for Nevada has 

been organized. This is the last large 
area of public lands to be incorporated 
into a grazing district. It embraces 7,367,- 
000 acres of central Nevada and includes 
all of Eureka, Lander, and Nye counties, 
north of the Mount Diablo base line not 
already established in grazing districts, In- 
dian reservations, wildlife refuges or na- 
tional forests. 

The other five grazing districts of Ne- 
vada were established in 1936 but the 
livestock operators in the area now covered 
by District No. 6 objected to having the 
lands they used set up as a grazing district. 
Numerous conferences with officers of the 
former Grazing Service and the Bureau 
of Land Management of the Department 
of the Interior have been held to adjust 
the matter. Following the policy of the 
Interior Department, no fees will be 
charged for grazing in the new district 
for one year after its establishment. 





New Mexico Growers Meet 


OOL growers of New Mexico elected 

Floyd W. Lee of San Mateo for the 
23rd time as president when they met in 
Albuquerque on February 6-8 this year. 
Other officers re-elected were J. P. White, 
Jr., Roswell; Frank McWilliam, Carlsbad 
and Frank A. Hubbel, Datil, vice presi- 
dents and Miss Isabel Benson of Albuquer- 
que, secretary-treasurer. 

Included in association actions were reso- 
lutions advocating adequate tariff protec- 
tion for the industry and Government 
economy; endorsing the proposal for a 
uniform public land grazing law; recom- 
mending that the association keep in touch 
with the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in regard to the importation of foreign 
dressed lamb. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Progress in Wool Research 
Subject of California Meet 


ROGRESS in wool ‘research and experi- 
P mental work was outlined by leading 
wool technologists at a general session and 
panel discussion January 19 and 20 follow- 
ing the two-day Technical Wool Confer- 
ence at the Western Regional Laboratory 
at Albany, California, January 17 and 18. 

The panel discussion afforded an op- 
portunity for leaders of wool textile labora- 
tories to meet with members of the Tech- 
nical Committee of the Wool Marketing 
Project of the Research and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U.S.D.A., to discuss problems 
of mutual interest. Reports on work at the 
various State experimental stations were 
given and plans for further projects were 
outlined. Mill and wool trade representa- 
tives offered suggestions for improvements 
in the preparation of wool for market. 

Dr. R. H. Burns, head of the Depart- 
ment of Wool Technology of the University 
of Wyoming and chairman of the Techni- 
cal Committee, presided at the general 
meeting, and Dr. J. A. Hill, vice president 
of the University of Wyoming, headed the 
panel discussion. 

F. Eugene Ackerman, president of The 
Wool Bureau, presided on the opening day 
of the Technical Wool Conference and dis- 
cussed “International Cooperation in Wool 
Research.” Giles E. Hopkins, technical di- 
rector of The Wool Bureau, discussed the 
research needs of the wool textile industry. 

Progress in the Wool Research Program 
at the Textile Research Institute at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey; the Forstmann Woolen 
Company, and the Western Regional Lab- 
oratory was outlined by Dr. J. H. Wakelin 
of the Institute, Werner von Bergen of 
Forstmann, and Dr. H. P. Lundgren of 
the Western Regional Laboratory. 

Dr. John T. Scanlan of the Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory discussed prog- 
ress in wool grease research being con- 
ducted at the laboratory. Wool research 
at the Bureau of Animal Industry was out- 
lined by Dr. Hugh C. McPhee; wool re- 
search in production and marketing by 


P. L. Slagsvold, Marketing Analyst of the 
Wool Division, Production and Marketing 
Administration; current work at the experi- 
mental stations by Dr. Samuel H. Work, 
Office of Experimental Stations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and basic wool research 
into range sheep improvements economics 
by Dr. Julius E. Nordby, in charge of the 
Sheep Experimental Station at Dubois, 
Idaho.—The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
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Front row, left to right: Werner von Bergen; Miss Virginia Jones, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of California at Berkley: Dr. J. A. Hill; Miss Bess V. Morrison, Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA, Beltsville, Maryland: P. E. Neale, Pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry, Agriculture Experiment Station, State College, New Mexico; 


James F. Wilson, Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of California at Davis; Stan-. 


ley P. Davis, Wool and Mohair Technician, Bluebonnet Farm, McGregor, Texas. 

Second row: A. Johnston, Professor of Wool Technology. Agriculture Experiment Station, 
Laramie, Wyoming: Jackson Bauer, Fred .Whitaker Company. Philadelphia; P. L. Slags- 
vold; D. H. Smathers, Staff, WRRL; Dr. Samuel H. Work: F. S. Willson, Head, Department of 
Animal Husbandry and Range Management, Agriculture Experiment Station, Bozeman, 
Montana; A. H. Tomfohrde; Melvin Fell, Pendleton Woolen Mills; Giles E. Hopkins. 

Last two rows: W. J. Thorson, WRRL; R. A. O'Connell, WRRL: W. H. Ward, WRRL; Dr. John 
T. Scanlan, ERRL; Dr. Harold Lundgren, Head of Wool Section, WRRL;: James A. Bennett, 
Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, Utah State Agricultural College; L. D. Howell, 
Bureau Agricultural Economics; Dr. R. H. Burns; H. M. Briggs, Administration Advisor, 
WM-5 Project, Wyoming; James Coon, Cooperator Western Wool Storage Company, Port- 
land, Oregon: Julius E. Nordby: C. W. Hickman, Head, Animal Husbandry Department 
Agriculture Experiment Station, Moscow, Idaho; J. F. Cockerill: Eugene B. Bertone, Asso- 
ciate Professor in Wool Technology, Colorado A & M College: J. N. Myers, Instructor and 
Research Assistant in Wool, College of Agriculture, Laramie, Wyoming; William D. Appel. 


Chief, Textile Section, Bureau of U. S. Standards. 








Fourth Annual for Range 
Management Society 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Society of Range Management was 
perhaps the most successful in the short life 
of that organization. Some 400 members 
and guests were present including a delega- 
tion from Canada and Alaska. It was not 
only successful because of the excellent at- 
tendance but on account of the well plan- 
ned three-day program covering many 
range problems of interest to range users 
and technicians alike. 

It was highly gratifying to note the in- 
creased interest and participation by stock- 
men members. The Society ‘is headed for a 
very desirable place in the range-livestock 
industry in the United States. 

Each day’s program included papers by 
range technicians, as well as stockmen, on 
such subjects as “Milestones of Develop- 
ment and Current Range Problems of the 
Livestock Industry,” discussed by William 


Denecke, trustee and past president of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association; 
“Range Problems of Marginal Farm Lands” 
by Mont H. Saunderson, Range Economist, 
Forest Service. 

A very interesting half-day discussion 
of range management in western Canada 
was chairmanned by J. Baden Campbell, 
head of the Range and Forest Division, 
Dominion Experimental Station at Swift 


Current, Saskatchewan. The discussion by ~ 


H. J. Hargrave, head of animal husbandry 
work, Dominion Experimental Station, 
Lethbridge, Alberta, entitled “Range Re- 
sources of the Far North and the Reindeer 
Herd at Aklavik” was of unusual interest. 

Marion Clawson, Director, Bureau of 
Land Management, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C., gave a 


paper on “New Management Development. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Mr. Beaver, Contractor—Builds Dams and Hay Meadows. 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Photo 


ANCHERS in the semi-arid midwest 

cow country are as smart as the Beaver 
who made many of the rich hay bottoms 
of the West. 

In the early days the Beaver built dams 
across most of the small streams and in- 
termittent draws. Behind these dams and 
ponds grew heavy growth stand of shrubs, 
trees and grass. Into these Beaver ponds 
came the spring run-off from melting snow 
and the flash floods of summer storms. 
Each run of water brought with it a load 
of silt consisting of clay, sand, small twigs, 
leaves, and dropping of wild game. 

Soon—very soon—these ponds were level 
full and a luxuriant stand of grass grew 
where only a few short years before the 
Beaver swam and made his home. 

Now each rain or spring run-off of water 
spreads out and waters the meadow keep- 
ing it producing abundant feed. 

The Beaver moved on to another place 
to build another dam and make a new 
meadow. 

Ranchers still cut hay from a few re- 
maining Beaver meadows but the ever- 
alert repair man is all but gone. Most of 
them left in days of the Beaver Hat. In 
those early days only a few ranchers 
grasped the picture and tried to carry on 
the work of the Beaver. 
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“Beaver Smart” 


A Conservation Story 


By NORMAN H. FRENCH 


Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior 
Billings, Montana 





= 


Since water is such a valuable resource—and a not 
too plentiful one in most western areas—any project look- 
ing toward the salvage of heavy run-offs should pay out 
well. Mr. French, in this article, shows that it does: 
just follow Beaver Methods. 











The Beaver’s Creed was: III. If it washes out, rebuild at once, 
I. Build a good dam. Can ranchers in cooperation with Mother 
II. Keep it repaired. Nature build hay meadows? They have! 





A mountain hay meadow under construction by Beaver Incorporated. 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Photo 
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Mountain hay meadow built and maintained by Beaver Incorporated. 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Photo 


And they are in ever increasing numbers. 

As early as 1880 ranchers in eastern 
Montana realized that much water was 
being lost and might be used. Mr. Wilson 
of the N Bar Ranch south of Broadus, 
Montana, developed one of the first water- 
spreading systems in this area. He dammed 
a deep side gully and turned the water 
out on a sagebrush flat. The sage died 
and the grass grew well. But the water 
cut a new draw from the meadow to the 


river. So, he built a new dam across this 
new cut. More dams were built and every 
break in dike or dam repaired at once. 
Still there was too much water during sea- 
sons of heavy run-off. So you have to, 
as the rancher put it: “Cut the water down 
to your size.” Many times, as was the case 
with this draw, water concentrated from 
all side washes and came together in the 
main draw all at the same time. To reduce 
this concentration of water, small dams 


were built in most of the side draws. This 
held back the peak run-off flow and gave 
a longer run of water. This also provided 
stock water back away from the river and 
allowed grass to cover and level off the 
sides of the main draw. In the early 90's 
this main draw could only be crossed a 
few places; now, the gully banks are grad- 
ual grass covered slopes. 

Today, where once grew only sagebrush 
cut through with straight sided gullies, 
there is a large level hay meadow; a Man- 
Made hay meadow which in places is ten 
feet above its former level, and “flat as a 
pancake.” An air liner landed there one 
day and the pilot remarked, “Smooth a 
field as I've ever set down on, including 
the paved ones.” 

Waterspreading is a tool, borrowed from 
Mr. Beaver, to save water, build soil, pro- 
duce feed, and make meadows. As every 
man has different fingerprints, so does each 
draw have different characteristics. Then 
each locality is different in the intensity 
of storms, the amount of snow run-off. To 
top that off, Mother Nature throws in a 
few wet years along with a string of dry 
ones. Years with no floods—then a flood 
every Monday. Yet with all these varia- 
tions there are certain principles from 
which to start. 

Every ranch has either a running stream 
or some dry washes extending through it. 
Water is going to waste. Most ranches 
have a place to use all or part of this water. 

Let’s take an actual example: The 
Beaver Slide Ranch, which lies along 
Pumpkin Creek, forty miles south of Miles 
City, Montana. Here Pumpkin Creek winds 
through the bottom lands like a snake 





Man-made hay meadow, Beaver Slide Ranch, built and maintained by Bruce Orcutt & Sons. 
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making the figure “8” from one side of the 
bottom to the other. Formerly, it was a 
deep cut draw with straight sides; the 
water cut through changing the channel 


from time to time. Occasionally, floods 
large enough to cover the entire bottom 
came down. In those years there was a 
grass crop. But there were too many dry 
years so the rancher, Mr. Bruce Orcutt, 
decided to do something about it. 

He built a dam across the creek at the 
lower end of the ranch. Too much water 
ran around through the spillway, cut a 
new channel, and it washed out. So—he 
built more dams, lots of dams and wider 
spillways. 

He started at the upper side of the ranch 
and where the creek came close to the 
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east side of the bottom (Pumpkin Creek 
runs from south to north through eight 
miles of the ranch) he built a dam. It 
forced the flood waters to spread out over 
the Ox Bow bend and a meadow develop- 
ed. Then a dam was placed in the chan- 
nel at the west side of the bottom. This, 
in turn, forced water out over the next 
flat. This process was repeated as often as 
necessary. Where new cuts started, they 
were plugged with brush and dirt. A 
never-ending job! In fact, most years there 
was too much water, so a system of by- 
passes was developed. Protected openings 
were made across the necks or flats so that 
water could be returned back to the natural 
channel whenever enough water had been 
spread on the meadow. In other words, 





the waterspreading was controlled, prevent. 
ing too much water standing on the hay 
meadow and for too long a time. Wher 
heavy run-off came down, such as in the 
hail and rain of this past summer, some 
hay got wet, some cut and down ha 
floated downstream. No, just down into 
the next dam where it adds to the Map. 
Made meadow. 

This ranch is typical of many ranches 
up Pumpkin Creek clear to its beginning 
some fifty miles. It is also true of the ad. 
joining drainages. There is controlled 
waterspreading on thousands of acres. The 
stream provides ample hay for all adjoin. 
ing ranches, floods are controlled, the soil 
is held in place and is building up. The 
streams are no longer muddy, wild draws 
but intermittent streams with grass banks 
and clear water. 

Ranchers are doing this job. They have 
borrowed from Mr. Beaver the method, 
added modern equipment, stirred in some 
foresight, cemented with continuous hard 
work, 

The result is not just the increased yield 
of hay; not just an improved ranch which 
will support 2,000 head of good ewes 
where 1200 thin ones used to fight for 
feed. Yes, it is far more. The ranchers are 
building hay meadows. 

Much credit has been given to those 
who build great buildings or great bridges. 
Yet who can say more than “I built a hay 
meadow? I changed a rough unproductive 
sagebrush flat into a productive hay mea- 
dow. I have added to the permanent 
productive capacity of the world. I built 
a hay meadow for my sons.” 
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Violation of Wool 
Products Labeling Act 


HARGES of violating the Wool Products 
Labeling Act were recently made 
by the Federal Trade Commission against 
the Iowa Fibre Products, Inc., of Des 
Moines, Clarence Littlefield (Plymouth 
Woolen Mills) Plymouth, Maine and the 
Arluck Blanket Corporation of New York. 
In each instance the firm advertised and 
labeled their products (mostly blankets) 
as 100 percent wool when they contained 
reclaimed wool. Under the Act the word 
“wool” may be applied only when the 
wool used has never been reclaimed from 
any “woven or felted wool products.” Hear- 
ings on the cases will be held during March 
and April. Most complaints of this kind 
are settled by cease and resist orders and 
without formal court action. 
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How Trade Agreement Program Has Injured 
the Wool Industry 


Statement by Congressman WESLEY D’EWART of Montana 








When H. R. 1612 to extend the Trade Agreement Act was under consideration in the House of 
Representatives on February 2nd, Congressman D’Ewart made this statement showing how the wool 
industry has been affected adversely by the establishments of tariffs through trade agreements. 








Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
pending amendment (“peril-point”). 

Mr. Chairman, I shall also support the 
escape-clause amendment that will be 
offered a little later. I shall endeavor at 
this time to show how the reciprocal trade 
program has injured the wool industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the recent repeated re- 
ductions in tariff duties have been a ma- 
jor factor contributing to the present low 
estate of the wool and sheep industry in 
this country. We find ourselves today with 
the fewest sheep since records have been 
kept, at a time when we need wool for 
the war effort. A brief review of the policies 
that produced this dangerous state of af- 
fairs will help in an understanding of re- 
ciprocal tariffs. Under the threat of war 
this country is producing less wool, an 
absolutely essential war material, than in 
any year of record. Why is this? 

The total domestic production of shorn 
and pulled wool from 1933 to 1944 aver- 
aged 434,800,000 pounds. In 1945 it was 
397,000,000 pounds; in 1948 it dropped 
to 280,000,000 pounds—and for 1950 it 
was estimated at 212,000,000. The United 
States had 53,000,000 sheep in 1933. This 
number has declined to 46,000,000 in 
1945, 34,000,000 in 1948, and an esti- 
mated 27,000,000 at the present time. 

During this period our domestic con- 
sumption of wool has been on the increase. 
But instead of expanding to supply this 
demand, the domestic wool industry has 
declined and imports of foreign wool have 
increased tremendously. 


Stocks of wool on hand have dimin- 
ished from about 1,000,000,000 pounds 
in1946 to an estimated 200,000,000 pounds 
at the present time. There is no stockpile 
of wool with which to clothe our armed 
services, to say nothing of the civilian 
population, yet we have known throughout 
history that wool is essential to clothe 
troopers warmly and that great armies— 
Napoleon and Hitler learned this lesson 
in Russia—must have warm woolen cloth- 


ing. 
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The average annual import of wool in 
the prewar years, 1930-40, was 64,000,- 
000 pounds. In 1941 the first tariff con- 
cessions were negotiated on wool, with 
Argentina, and immediately imports began 
to increase. In 1946 imports of South 
American wool were more than twice the 
prewar level, and from Argentina they 





Congressman Wesley D’Ewart 


were three times the prewar quantity. The 
total was near 1,000,000,000 pounds. This 
was the high point of wool imports, which 
have since leveled off at about 600,000,000 
pounds per year. The total for 1950 is 
estimated at 500,000,000 pounds. 

Imports of woolen fabrics — excludes 
piles: 1947, 4,612,000 yards worth $8,368,- 
000; 1949, 8,217,000 yards worth $18,- 
416,000; 1950—first 10 months—14,891,000 
yards worth $25,822,000; with November 
and December figures in, it will be twice 
the previous year. 

The chief sources of wool and wool tex- 
tiles are Australia and England. In 1947 
textile labor costs were three times higher 
in the United States than in England, and 
ranching costs, including herding, were 4 
or 5 times higher than in Australia. This 
was after we had reduced the tariff on 
English textiles as much as 40 percent, 
and on raw wools, 25 percent. 


As I have said, our consumption is 
running in the neighborhood of 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds per year in normal times, far 
more than that in wartime. Our production 
has decreased from 435,000,000 pounds 
in 1933-44 to half that amount in 1950. 

The tariff reductions and trade con- 
cessions negotiated from time to time have 
been perhaps the principal factor in the 
decline of the wool industry here in the 
United States. These concessions have been 
made in the face of repeated warnings 
from those who recognized the need for a 
sound sheep industry in the United States. 
We could not expect, perhaps, to supply 
all of our domestic requirements, but a 
healthy industry, capable of supplying at 
least one-third to one-half of our require- 
ments, is the bare minimum for safety. 
The lack of foresight which prompted the 
destruction through tariff policy of the 
domestic sheep industry is going to cost 
the taxpayers of this country untold sums 
to provide the wool necessary for the uni- 
forms our soldiers need. At the present 
time there are American agents in Austra- 
lia and England making every effort to 
buy this vital material and they will have 
great difficulty in acquiring any sizable 
supply of wool. Is it not incongruous that 
at the same time other Americans are sit- 
ting at Torquay, England, in a trade con- 
cession conference with 88 other coun- 
tries at which one of the items on the bar- 
gaining list, for further tariff reductions, 
is wool? 


Mr. Chairman, the production of wool 
is an exceedingly important industry in 
the 11 western States, covering an area 
from Texas on the south, the largest pro- 
ducer, to Montana in the north where 
it is one of our largest industries. It 
makes use of a natural resource — grass 
grown on some 800,000,000 acres — that 
would not otherwise be used. The United 
States should have the maximum number 
of sheep, gathering this resource and pro- 
cessing it into a commodity vital to our 
economy and to our national defense. 
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We should not overlook the coproduct, 
lamb and mutton, which is in short sup- 
ply because of this same discouragement 
of the sheep industry. A proper supply of 
lamb and mutton would make a tremen- 
dous contribution to a better diet for our 
people. 

Someone will remind me that today 
wool is quoted at the highest price in its 
history. This is true, and it is true because 
of the policy followed by our administra- 
tion in dealing with wool under the re- 
ciprocal-trade program and the related 
policies of the OPA which fixed the price 
of wool at an unrealistically low figure 
during the wartime wool purchase pro- 
gram. The price of domestic wool is still 
lower than prices anywhere else in the 
world. 

The January, 1947, issue of Fortune 
magazine carried an obviously inspired 
article entitled “The Trouble With United 
States Wool Is That It Is Uneconomic.” 
In a subtitle were these comments: “The 
industry subsists on excessive tariffs, war- 
time subsidies, and political shenanigans.” 
Well, the tariffs were lowered, the Govern- 
ment bought all the wool during the war 
at a price so low that the wool industry 
in this country withered and nearly died. 
There were no wartime subsidies, tariff 
favors or political shenanigans in this, un- 
less the obtuse attitude of the administra- 
tion could be called political shenanigans. 
The result is, as I have shown, that sheep 
numbers in this country have decreased 
to the lowest on record and we have agents 
in Australia and England today trying, we 
hope not in vain, to buy wool supplies 
necessary to our war effort. As many of us 
predicted, when we protested tariff re- 
ductions, the decline of our sheep industry 
has left us at the mercy of foreign pro- 
ducers. We cannot do without wool and 
we must buy it on their terms. We must 
bid for it in competition with Russia and 
her satellites. 

Mr. Chairman, today we have before 
us a proposal to extend the reciprocal- 
trade program. One of the factors that 
has contributed so greatly to our unfor- 
tunate wool situation, at a time when we 
must have wool for our soldiers, is this 
same program. 

It is proposed that the legislation be- 
fore us be amended in two instances so 
that industries vital to our national de- 
fense and our economy can be protected. 

Amendments will be offered that would 
include in the legislation a_peril-point 
clause and a workable escape clause. I 
am firmly convinced that the adoption of 
these two amendments is the minimum 
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necessary if we are to have a domestic 
wool industry. 

The National Wool Growers Association 
adopted the following resolution at its 
annual convention in December 1950: 


The National Wool Growers Association 
desires to reaffirm its position, stated many 
times in past conventions, that the main- 
tenance of a sheep industry in the United 
States of sufficient size to prevent wastage 
of forage growth as well as to assure our 
Nation a continuous supply of meat and 
wool depends primarily on the assurance of 
a domestic price which will equalize the 
cost of the production here with that in those 
countries which are permitted to sell in our 
market. 

We believe that, from the standpoint of all 
parties concerned, the cheapest as well as 
the most effective method of accomplishing 
this end is the use of an adequate tariff. 

We again emphatically reaffirm our posi- 
tion in believing that an adequate tariff on 
wool, lambs, and sheep is the bulwark of 
strength for our American sheep industry. 

We view with grave alarm the report that 











the Australian Minister of Commerce, Mr 
John McEwen, has told the House of Repre- 
sentatives that Australia is seeking a sub- 
stantial reduction in American duties on the 
imports of wool; also that Mr. McEwen said 
the request had been submitted to the tariff 
conference now in session at Torquay, Eng. 
land. 


Mr. Chairman, I agree with this reso- 
lution. 

The answer to our wool problem is to 
rebuild the sheep industry. Lowering the 
tariff does not result in lower costs to the 
user in this country. Witness the present 
highest price on record after repeated 
lowering of the tariff. Let us protect this 
great industry so necessary to our war effort, 
an industry that gives employment to over 
100,000 people in the West, makes use 
of a great natural resource that would 
otherwise be wasted, and that adds to the 
health and enjoyment of all. 


PPL 
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V. O. McWhorter, (left) a former president of the Washington Wool Growers Association 
and for many years an outstanding sheepman, now a successful rancher, receives the 
Lariat Club Key from Bill Hammerich, an animal husbandry senior at Washington State 
College. The key signifies honorary membership in the Lariat Club, a student organization. 
It was also presented to W. A. Coon, general manager of Armour and Company in the 
Northwest. Presentations were made in Pullman on February 16th at the annual Student- 
Stockmen Banquet, sponsored by the Lariat Club to better acquaint stockmen of the area 


and animal husbandry students at the W.S.C. 
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State Presidents’ Forum 


HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


February 25, 1951 


7. past month in Wyoming has wit- 
nessed a continuation of our mild win- 
ter. In parts of the State there is no snow 
at all and some moisture would be wel- 
comed. 

There have been a very few sales of 
wool and lambs on advance contract. A 
few clips of wool have been sold at from 
$1.25 to $1.27 per pound since the general 
price freeze. There have been sales of 
lambs for fall delivery up to $32.50 per 
hundred and sales of old ewes up to $22.00 
per head recently. 

The Wyoming legislature has just con- 
cluded its biennial session. We are proud 
to report that Wyoming is still operating 
on a balanced budget and has not followed 
the Federal pattern of deficit spending. 
This is due in large part to Governor 
Barrett’s determination to keep Wyoming 
solvent. 

One of the important accomplishments 
of the recent session was the establishment 
of a Natural Resource Board. This Board 
is empowered to investigate and develop 
any or all natural resources in Wyoming. 
It is a real effort on the part of the State 
to do something for itself without being 
dependent on the Federal Government for 
everything. Further than that it is a re- 
sponsible Government agency which can 
speak for the State in dealing with all 
Federal agencies. As far as we, as wool 
growers, are concerned, it will be of parti- 
cular advantage to act, as a responsible 
State authority, on matters concerning 
grazing on either public or privately owned 
lands. 

The establishment of this Board is a 
real accomplishment by Governor Barrett 
and we feel sure that it is a progressive 
step on the part of the State to do some- 
thing for itself without depending on the 
Federal Government. 

We note that in the latest revision of 
the suggestions for a basic public land act 
there are about 836,000 acres of L U lands 
administered by the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. All of these have been purchased -by 
the Federal Government and removed from 
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our tax rolls. It is our personal feeling that 
rather than being placed in some grazing 
administration, they should be returned to 
private ownership. They are submarginal 
dry farm lands, much of which had at 
one time been plowed and allowed to go 
to weeds. They have now been restored 
to their best use, which is grazing. There 
is no point in the Federal Government 
retaining these lands, which were once on 
our tax rolls and should be returned to 


them. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


February 20, 1951 


N February 9th, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Oregon Wool Growers 

Association met in Pendleton. President 
W. H. Steiwer offered his resignation as 
head of the association. He felt, he said, 
that the duties of president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and of 
the Oregon Association would be more 
than he could or should be expected to 
handle. It is his desire to serve the Na- 
tional well, and we who know him are 
sure the National will have a good ad- 
ministration while he is at its head. 

We were loath to accept Mr. Steiwer’s 
resignation, but felt we must accede to his 
wishes. The Executive Committee accept- 
ed his resignation and I was elevated from 
the vice presidency to the presidency. 
Naturally I am pleased and feel highly 
honored, I shall have a full-time job if 
I am to live up to the high standards set 
by my predecessors. 

Practically all the wool has been con- 
tracted in Oregon. Late sales have reached 
a high of $1.50 per pound; this price since 
the placing of controls. 

The wool buyers with whom I have dis- 
cussed controls, seem as confused as we 
on the effect on our business, I believe 
the administrators in Washington are not 
too sure of what they are doing. So far 
as wool is concerned, it certainly would 
be very unreasonable to place controls on 
American producers lower than the cost 
of foreign importations. The controls we 
operated under during the last war are 
responsible for the small numbers of range 





sheep we have-today. If controls are in- 
stituted again, it is certain there will be 
no increase in range sheep numbers and 
probably further reductions. 

Control of goods in plentiful supply is 
not justifiable, so long as conditions are 
in fairly good balance. Today we are not 
out of balance. Industrial workers’ income 
has risen more than the cost of living. 
Food supplies are not short. Costs seem 
high but in reality they are not. We spend 
more dollars for what we buy and think 
prices are high while in reality it is only 
how cheap are our dollars. 

We Americans do not favor controls. We 
are willing to make sacrifices when we 
feel they are necessary; but we cherish our 
freedom and our free enterprise system. 
We do not like to give them up, for we 
know how hard they will be to regain. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 

Idaho Wool Growers 
Association - 


February 23, 1951 


P to now I fail to see controls, as 

handled, a working solution to infla- 
tionary forces. Something else is needed. 
For instance, we read of our Government 
selling Italy butter at 15 cents that cost 
65 cents of taxpayers’ money. Such moves 
endanger the faith and philosophy of Amer- 
ican people, causing them to lose confi- 
dence in our Government. 

Thrift with economy and tighter credit 
restrictions would do much more to con- 
trol prices than the present order from 
economic theorists. Higher interest rates 
would stop much liquidation of Govern- 
ment securities. With present programs 
must come higher taxes,-which we all op- 
pose, but are beginning to accept as in- 
evitable. As long as people can get money, 
through credit or by liquidating low- 
interest paying Government bonds or other 
securities, the inflationary spital continues. 

The present-day wool situation is be- 
coming more and more a reason for tariff 
protection. Wool is a vital necessity for 
our war effort. The security of our Nation 
justified adequate tariffs to maintain a wool 
industry which would have assured a do- 
mestic supply nearer our normal need. I 
predict such tariff protection will become 

(Continued on page 34) | 
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- By H. E. KEMPER, D.V.M.* 


Sheep Scabies 


Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 





of Animal Industry 





Disturbing outbreaks of scabies last year in areas heretofore free from that contagious infection 
suggested that an article on the subject might be of considerable interest and value at this time. 
An authority on scabies, Dr. H. E. Kemper was asked to furnish it. He has been with the Bureau 
since shortly after receiving his veterinary degree from the Kansas City Veteri- 
nary College in 1914. After working for a year as veterinary inspector on meat inspection, he was 
transferred to New Mexico where his most outstanding work up to 1942 was leadership in the eradi- 
cation of sheep scabies. He was largely responsible for its eradication from sheep on the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation. Since 1942 Dr. Kemper has been in charge of investigations of external parasites 
of livestock and poultry in the Zoological Division of the B.A.I. with headquarters at Albuquerque. 








HEEP scabies, commonly called scab, is 

an old disease, and sheepmen have 
been acquainted with it, probably since 
they first tended their flocks on the plains 
of Central Asia. Scab probably first en- 
tered the United States with the earliest 
introduction of sheep. Some 50 years ago, 
scab was the greatest drawback to the 
sheep industry in the western States, and 
caused heavy financial losses to both grow- 
ers and feeders. These great monetary 
losses were in terms of decreased wool, 
arrested development of lambs, and death 
losses in ewes from unthriftiness, particu- 
larly during the winter months. Many 
ranchers and farmers refrained from en- 
gaging in the sheep business because of 
the threat of scabies, and feeders refused 
to buy undipped range sheep for the same 
reason. So prevalent was scabies in this 
country that in 1896 England prohibited 
the importation of live sheep from the Unit- 
ed States. In the western States, scab 
reached its peak about 1915. At that time, 
it was considered one of the greatest 
hazards to the sheep industry, especially 
where sheep were being herded in large 
bands on open ranges. 


Importance of Sheep Scab 


To protect the sheep industry from ruin, 
the cooperating Federal and State officials 
established strict quarantines to prevent 
the further spread of scabies. Regulations 
were put into effect requiring inspection, 
and dipping under supervision, of all af- 
fected sheep. Methods of dipping were 
standardized and two effective insecticidal 
dips were approved for such use. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
in cooperation with the States, has been 
actively engaged in combating scabies for 
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over 50 years. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in the program looking toward 
the eradication of the disease from this 
country. By 1936 sheep scabies was vir- 
tually eliminated from the Rocky Mountain 
States. The fight to eradicate it from other 
areas in the United States was successful, 
but not complete however, due to relaxed 
efforts before reaching the final goal. 
Despite the expenditure of time, manpower 
and large sums of money, we still find 
scabies from time to time when and where 
we least expect it. Only last year, it was 
necessary to quarantine and dip over 
10,000 sheep in one southwestern State 
alone, because of the introduction of scab- 
infested sheep from another State. Addi- 
tional thousands of scab-infested or ex- 
posed sheep were treated in several other 
western States, all of which had previously 
been scab-free for a number of years. 
Scabies is still prevalent in some of the 
southern, eastern ,and midwestern States, 
and so long as the disease exists in any 
State, it remains a constant threat to the 
sheep industry in all the other States. 
Therefore, constant vigilance is necessary 
lest scabies again gain a strong foothold 
within the range States and elsewhere. 


How Injury is Produced 


Scabies is among the most destructive 
and highly contagious of the diseases that 
affect sheep. It is essentially a severe in- 
flammation of the skin caused by minute 


insect-like parasites known as scab mites. * 


These mites have sharp mouth parts with 
which they puncture the skin to obtain 
nourishment, and in so doing, they deposit 
a poisonous secretion in the wounds. This 
causes a severe localized inflammation with 
a resultant intense itching of the skin. As 
the mites multiply and more wounds are 
made in the skin with each puncture, the 
size of the areas of involvement and de- 


gree of the itching are increased. The 
blood serum that exudes onto the skin from 
the punctures becomes mixed with parti- 
cles of dead skin and dirt, and soon dries 
and hardens to form the characteristic yel- 
lowish crusts or scabs, from which the dis- 
ease derives its name. 


As the scab mites multiply, they seek 
the healthier parts of the skin around the 
edges of the diseased areas on which to 
feed, and this is where the greatest num- 
bers of them can usually be found. In 
this manner, each lesion continues to en- 
large until it finally extends to other lesions. 
Thus, large areas of the skin become en- 
crusted with scabs. The affected skin be- 
comes thickened and wrinkled, the wool 
falls out, and the irritation becomes more 
and more intense. Sheep suffer a great 
deal as a result of the inflammation and 
irritation of the skin, and this condition 
frequently becomes severe enough to cause 
death. The scab mites spread from sheep 
to sheep, primarily through direct contact 
of one animal with another. Once the 
disease gains a foothold, it may spread 
through an entire flock in a few weeks, 
spreading more rapidly in winter or during 
periods of cool, wet weather than at other 
times. Since scabies is spread chiefly by 
the introduction of diseased animals into 
clean flocks, it is important to segregate all 
additions to a flock until they are proved 
to be clean. If in doubt, dip them. 
Description of Mites 


The mites that are responsible for the 
common form of scabies, with which this 
paper deals, are technically known as 
Psoroptes equi, var. ovis. They are barely 
visible to the unaided eye, but can readily 
be seen with a 10X magnifying hand lens. 
The mite has a glistening, pearly-white 
appearance, and is slightly smaller than the 
diameter of the shaft of an ordinary pin. 
Its body is egg-shaped, its head and mouth 
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Figure 1. An early case of scabies showing a disturbed appear- 
ance of the fleece caused by scab mites at two locations on the 
side of the body. 


parts are tapered to a sharp point, and 


when mature, it has 4 pairs of legs. The 
female deposits from 15 to 24 eggs, which 
usually hatch in 4 to 7 days. Young mites 
mature, mate, and begin laying eggs when 
10 to 12 days old. These time intervals are 
important, and govern the spacing of the 
interval between dippings to destroy the 
parasites. The mites pass their entire life 


on the body of the sheep. 


Detecting the Disease 


The intense itching and irritation caused 
by the scab mites can be detected early by 
the disturbed appearance of the wool coat, 
as shown in figures 1, 2, and 3. In an 
effort to obtain relief, the sheep becbme 
restless and scratch and bite themselves 
with an intensity that is characteristic of the 
disease. If the lesions are vigorously rubbed 
with the fingers, the sheep will lean against 
the examiner, with its head turned~ toward 
the affected side, scratch at the affected 
area with the hind foot, licking the lips 
and champing the jaws. These peculiar 
movements are indicative of a scabies in- 
festation. The fleece early shows a “broken” 
appearance, with tags or tufts of wool 
which the sheep have pulled out while 
gnawing at themselves. Areas within reach 
of the mouth are moistened from saliva, 
and become discolored with an admixture 
of dirt. In scratching with the hind feet, 
the affected sheep break many wool fibers 
and thereby make depressions in the wool 
coat. The itching, restlessness, and biting 
at the lesions are intensified after the sheep 
have been exercised in pens, driven for 
some distance, or while getting up from 
the bedgrounds. A decided thickening of 
the affected skin, together with the piling 
up of dried yellowish serum crusts, is sug- 
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gestive of scab; also, 
when affected areas 
are of rather long 
standing, they be- 
come covered with 
grayish _ bran - like 
scales, which should 
be looked upon with 
suspicion that scab- 
ies might be the 
cause. However, the 
finding of live scab 
mites will eliminate 
any question of 
doubt as to a cor- 
rect diagnosis. 

In looking for scab 
mites, skin scrapings 
should be taken from the outer edges of 
a fresh and crusted area, then placed on 
black cloth or carbon paper and warmed 
with artificial heat in a warm room. Live 
mites may be seen to move about, appear- 
ing as very minute, whitish specks, barely 
visible to the unaided eye. 


Conditions That May Be Confused 
With Scab 


Sheep lice and the common sheep tick 
(keds) cause sheep to scratch and bite 
themselves, but both are much larger than 
mites, different in shape, and in other re- 
spects easily differentiated from mites. 
They move about from place to place on 
the skin, and therefore, the scratching or 
biting is not confined to any one place on 
the body as in the case of scabies. Thorns, 
grass awns, plant spines, shear cuts, alkali 
dust, and eczema frequently cause some 





Figure 2. An extensive involvement of scabies as shown by the dis- 
turbed fleece at three locations on side of the body. 





Figure 3. A very advanced case of sheep scabies showing an al- 
ready extensive loss of wool.—Photos by H. E. Kemper 


irritation, but do not ordinarily cause the 
uniform thickening and hardening of the 
skin which commonly occurs in scabies. If 
these offending materials are removed, the 
disturbing condition will usually clear up. 


Old and New Treatments 

While sheep scabies is highly contagious, 
it responds readily to treatment. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture recognizes only 
two dips for official use on scabies-infested 
or exposed sheep intended for interstate 
movement. They are lime-sulphur and 
nicotine-sulphate solutions. Both are un- 
deniably effective, but require two or more 
treatments at 10- to 14-day intervals, in 
heated dipping solutions from 95° to 150° 
F. The first dipping kills the motile mites, 
but not their eggs. The second dipping 
kills the mites that hatched from the eggs 
following the first dipping. The fact that 
scabies has been eradicated from millions 
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of sheep in ‘many States of the West at- 
tests to the effectiveness of these treatments 
which were used throughout the campaigns 
of scabies eradication. Practical field or 
vat-side tests are available for determining 
the concentrations of lime-sulphur and 
nicotine-sulphate in the dips at all times 
during the dipping operations, thereby 
eliminating any guesswork as to the con- 
centration of the active ingredients. In fact, 
the use of these tests, no doubt, accounted 
in a large measure for the successful use 
of both lime-sulphur and nicotine-sulphate 
solutions against scabies infestations. 

There is now also available for use in 
eradicating scabies a relatively new insecti- 
cide known as benzene hexachloride, com- 
monly called BHC. However, BHC in dips 
has not as yet been recognized officially by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
treating scabby sheep destined for inter- 
state movement. The primary reason for 
this is that no practical vat-side test is as 
yet available to determine the exact con- 
centration of BHC in the dip during the 
dipping operations. Since this insecticide 
is not water soluble, it is used as a suspen- 
sion. It is believed that as more and more 
sheep go through the dip, more and more 
of the BHC particles are removed, prob- 
ably through being screened out by the 
wool, thereby weakening the dip. 

However, BHC has been found to be 
reasonably safe and offers a practical means 
of eradicating common sheep scabies, when 
properly used. Only one dipping is required, 
because the chemical destroys all the mites 
on the skin at the time of dipping, and 
remains active on the skin sufficiently long 
to destroy the mites that may subsequently 
hatch from the viable eggs. BHC has been 
used successfully on thousands of scabby 
sheep in several States, and is believed by 
some livestock disease control officials to 
be the answer to the sheep scab problem 
in many States. 

The active, mite-killing fraction in BHC 
is known as the gamma isomer. BHC can 
be obtained as a wettable powder contain- 
ing from 10 to 25 percent of the gamma 
isomer. The 25 percent gamma isomer 
product is available in pure form and is 
known as lindane. The 10 percent gamma 
isomer powder, which is prepared from 
technical BHC, when mixed with unheated 
water at the rate of 5 pounds to each 100 
gallons of water, gives a concentration of 
0.06 percent of the active ingredient. The 
25 percent gamma isomer powder, when 
mixed at the rate of 2 pounds per 100 
gallons of water, likewise gives a concen- 
tration of 0.06 percent gamma isomer. It 
is not necessary to heat the water, except 
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in cold weather and then merely to pre- 
vent undue chilling of the sheep. The 
sheep are plunged into the dip, and the 
head must be submerged at least once for 
just an instant. The animals should be 
held in the swim for approximately two 
minutes. 


It is unsafe to dip sheep in benzene 
hexachloride suspensions, or in lime-sul- 
phur or nicotine-sulphate solutions, if there 
are fresh wounds, from whatever cause, 
on the animal. A period of 10 days should 
be allowed to elapse between shearing and 
dipping to allow shear cuts and other 


wounds to heal. 

BHC is a poison the same as some of the 
other dips in general use. Due caution, 
therefore, should be used, particularly 
when dipping very young lambs. Two in- 
stances have come to my attention where 
symptoms of poisoning were observed in 
lambs 2 to 30 days old. However, I have 
never experienced such trouble in the dip- 
ping of more than 15,000 head of sheep, 
among which were lambs 1 day old and 
hand-dipped in tubs, rather than expected 
to swim the length of the ordinary dipping 
vat. 

With the reappearance of sheep scabies 
in several western States in 1950, this new 
and promising insecticide was justifiably 
given extensive and large scale tests as a sin- 
gle treatment dip, in unheated water, for 
the eradication of this troublesome parasitic 
disease. Tests were made at the Zoological 
Division Laboratory at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, to determine if BHC could be 
used on sheep at gamma isomer concen- 
trations somewhat higher than are now 
being recommended for general use. No 
evidence of any injury whatsover to the 
dipped sheep was observed. Wool samples 
from sheep dipped in the various BHC 
suspensions were submitted to the South- 
western Range and Sheep Breeding Labora- 
tory at Fort Wingate, New Mexico. They 
reported there was no discoloration or 
weakening of the wool fibers, nor any inter- 
ference with the scouring or dyeing prop- 
erties of the wool samples. 


The greatest disadvantage in the use 
of the wettable BHC powder is the fact 
that it is not soluble in water. When the 
dip is not continuously agitated by the 
sheep swimming in it, or by some other 
mechanical means, the wettable BHC 
particles settle very quickly to the bottom 
of the vat. Some difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in getting all of the BHC particles 
off the bottom of the vat and back into 
suspension, especially when they once be- 
come mixed with the dirt in the vat. This 


- ried out in England, where only one-fifth 





wettable material may also be strained out 
by the fleeces in slightly greater proportions 
than that initially suspended in the water, 
A laboratory test, but not a practical field 
or vat-side test, is available for determining 
the strength of the material in the vat at 
all times. The chief difficulty at present, 
however, is to obtain a representative sam. 
ple of the dip for testing the concentration 
of BHC in it. 

The greatest advantage of BHC over 
the older dips lies in its use as a single 
treatment in unheated water, and the fact 
that it consistently eradicated infestations 
of scabies in both small and large-scale 
field tests. Where a thousand or more 
sheep were dipped in a single vat, the 
proportion of BHC added was slightly in- 
creased each time, as a precautionary meas- 
ure, when replenishing the vat contents, 
This was done to prevent the possible re- 
duction of the effective strength of the dip, 
and it proved entirely successful. 

BHC dips, employed to prevent sheep 
from becoming scabby where this danger 
was present, protected the animals against 
scabies infestations for two months and 
longer in experimental, single dippings car- 


the concentration herein recommended was 
used. The protective period was increased 
to at least five months where we used the 
recommended concentration of 0.06 per 
cent gamma isomer in a parallel experiment 
conducted in the United States. 

Until such time as the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry can recognize the use of 
benzene hexachloride in official dippings of 
sheep destined for interstate movements, 
this chemical may be employed to eradicate 
scabies within the States. The chemical 
is rapidly being accepted for this purpose 
as an effective weapon against an old 
enemy. 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
that if a rancher has been unfortunate 
enough to find scabies in his flock, or even 
finds evidence that would indicate a prob- 
able scabies infestation, he should immedi- 
ately notify the nearest State or Federal 
veterinarian, who can quickly and effective- 
ly eradicate the disease. Many livestock 
disease control authorities are of the 





opinion that common sheep scabies can be 
completely eradicated from the United 
States in a reasonably short time with the 
present array of effective dips. However, 
in the final analysis, the hope of complete 
eradication will depend upon obtaining 
the whole-hearted cooperation of all live- 
stock disease control agencies and sheep 
growers- of the Nation. 
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Soil Moisture, Runoff, Erosion 


By F. J. VEIHMEYER 





of Agriculture. 





This article, which covers the results of long-term comparative studies on vegetated and denuded 
plots in typical brush areas of California appeared in the October, 1950, issue of California Agricul- 
ture, published by the University of California College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. It was called to our attention by Dr. S. W. McClure, who says it shows the “Forest Service 
has been dead wrong in charging that grazing caused runoff and erosion. 
this yet published.” Mr. Veihmeyer, the author, is professor of irrigation at the U. of C.’s College 
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HE chaparral lands of California—esti- 

mated at ten million acres—are covered 
with brush so dense that herbs and grasses 
which are suitable for grazing can not sur- 
vive in competition -with it. 

Burning—the cheapest and probably the 
method most commonly used to get rid of 
the brush—has been opposed on the bases 
that soils subjected to burning will become 
less retentive of water; that the infiltration 
capacity of the soil will be decreased seri- 
ously; that water will not be conserved; 
and that excessive runoff and erosion will 
result. The results, however, of the ex- 
periments described here do not warrant 
these objections. 

The moisture properties of soils—such as 
the amount of water that can be stored 
in them and that which can be taken from 
them by plants—may be considered to be 
soil-moisture constants. The addition of 
organic matter in amounts greatly ex- 
ceeding that likely to occur under natural 
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conditions or even in agricultural practice 
will not materially affect the amount of 
water that can be stored in soils. Any sur- 
face treatment of brush-covered areas 
would not be expected to affect the water 
storage capacity of the soil provided the 
infiltration of water into the soil is not 
altered. The question of infiltration, then, 
is the crucial factor in deciding the ques- 
tion whether to burn or not to burn. 


Long-Term Test Plots 


A series of plots and small watersheds 
were established in Shasta, Tehama, Lake, 
Mendocino, Monterey, Tulare, and Madera 
counties to obtain measurements of soil- 
moisture contents, runoff, and amounts of 
erosion. 

The plot sites were selected to give a 
variety of cover types, soils, and topogra- 
phy, as well as a range in amounts and 
distribution of rainfall. 

Measurements were started in 1936 with 
a group of plots near Ono in Shasta Coun- 
ty and other plots were added in succeed- 
ing years. At each location two plots were 
outlined with side and end boards so that 
all the water reaching the soil surface and 
appearing as runoff could be collected at 
the lower ends and measured. The eroded 
soil was caught in a tank and was collected 
and weighed at the end of the season. 

The vegetation on one plot of each pair 
was left undisturbed. The second plot was 
denuded in the fall. The brush was cut, 
piled on the plot, and burned, but the 
surface of the soil was not disturbed any 
more than necessary to do this work. In 
subsequent years, any resprouting vege- 
tation was cut, and a kerosene torch was 
applied over the entire surface. This re- 
sulted in a more complete removal of the 
vegetation than is generally possible under 
broadcast burning. 

In some plots the brush resprouted and 
grasses grew. In certain cases the vegeta- 
tion was almost entirely grass. 


Soil samplings were taken with a soil 
tube. In primary soils sampling was to 
the full depth of the soil profile; on the 
old valley-filling material-in some cases— 
it was only possible to sample 30 inches, 
while in others, 48-inch samples could be 
obtained. The samples were taken at in- 
tervals sufficiently close to give a good 
soil-moisture history. 


Soil-Moisture Records 

A comparison of the soil-moisture records 
for the burned and covered plots in each 
pair shows that there is no case in which 
burning has apparently affected the infil- 
tration capacity of the soil adversely. 

In every case, in the burned plots, the 
entire soil profile of the primary soils, and 
to the depth of the sampling of the sec- 
ondary soils, was wetted as soon as that 
in the covered plots. In all but a few 
cases, the soil in the burned plots was 
raised to its field capacity before that in 
the adjacent covered ones. This shows 


Average Annual Erosion in Pounds 











per Plot 
Plot Plot Covered Burned 
years 

Button Canyon ............ rd 5.9 0.8 
Diamond Range No. 1.. 6 1.6 8.2 
Diamond Range No. 2.. 1 3.0 1.0 
Gleason No. 8 .............. 6 0.1 0.1 
Holland No. | ............. 6 0.4 8.3 
Holland No. 2 ............ 1 0.8 0.3 
,2 i ie Ree 1 0.2 0.1 
RS Tf a ae ne 3 1.0 1.0 
grates ete 4 0.6 0.6 
Oregon Oaks No. 1...... 3 0.1 8.2 
Oregon Oaks No. 2...... 8 6.5 9.6 
WENN cd pcncvecth hace 4 0.7 2.0 
Monterey No. 1............ 2 0.4 2.8 
Monterey No. 2............ 2 0.7 0.4 
Monterey, No. 3............ 2 2.5 2.9 
Monterey No. 4.....-....-- 2 1.6 1.4 
i tera oS SV a ae EE is “2s: “ss 
71 Av.8.2 9.3 
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that the infiltration capacity of the soil in 
the burned plots was greater than or at 
least equal to that of the covered plots. 
Since less water reached the surface of the 
soil on the covered plots because of the 
interception of rain by the vegetation, the 
lag in the time the soil profile was wetted 
may be accounted for, at least in part, by 
that interception. 

The soil in all of the plots became fully 
wet in the early part of the season after 
sufficient rains had fallen to raise the soil 
to its field capacity. 

The differences in soil-moisture contents 
in some of the burned and covered plots 
after going through the first rainy season 
following the burning were measured in 
inches and as percent of the total soil- 
moisture capacities. The amounts which 
can be stored in the soil each season, meas- 
ured by the difference between the field 
capacities and the minimum moisture con- 
tents reached in the unburned plots at the 
end of the growing season, were calculated 
as inches in depth of water from the soil- 
moisture records. 


Residual Moisture Content 


In every case, the residual moisture 
content of the full depth of soil in the fall 
and before the beginning of the rainy sea- 
son was greater in the burned than in the 
unburned plots. For instance, the denuded 
Button Canyon plot after being burned 
each fall for nine years had more than 
three inches of residual moisture remain- 
ing in the soil at the end of the growing 
season than in the adjacent covered plot. 
This represents a savings since the amount 
of water required to refill the soil reser- 
voir by the rains will be much less than 
in the covered plots. 

_ In general, the differences in the surface 
layers were small, whether the plots were 
burned or not. The differences in soil 
moisture are a reflection of the kind of 
vegetation which grew subsequent to burn- 
ing. In cases where the brush sprouted 
and grew rapidly, there were slight dif- 
ferences. This was true for the Button 
Canyon, Menzel North, and Oregon Oaks 
plots. On the other hand, on those plots 
where mostly annual grasses grew, the dif- 
ferences were quite large, as on the Cold 
Fork, Holland, Ceanothus Gleason, Corn- 
ing, and Menzel South plots. The inter- 
mediate group, Manzanita Gleason, Dia- 
mond Range, Inskip, and Redding, had 
some revegetation by brush and some 


grasses. The differences in soil-moisture 
contents reported, which represent 
savings in water by denudation, are 


only for the first year. As the brush species 
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were removed by repeated burning the 
differences become much larger. 

These results indicate that the losses of 
moisture were determined by the depth 
of rooting of the plants and their persist- 
ence throughout the growing season. Al- 
though some of the annual grasses may 
have been deep rooted enough to pene- 
trate the full depth of soil, their early 
maturity and death would eliminate the 
draft on the soil-moisture supply during 
the forepart of the season, so that some 
readily avaliable water was left in the 
lower depth of soil. 

The close agreement between the per- 
manent wilting percentages determined 
with sunflowers as a laboratory procedure 
and the minimum moisture contents of 
the lower depths shows that all of the 
readily available water was taken from 
the soil in the'unburned plots. The reduc- 
tion of the soil-moisture content below 
the permanent wilting percentage in the 
surface six inches and, in some cases, in 
the 6- to 12-inch depth, indicates that 
evaporation directly from the surface of 
the soil was effective in removing some 
water from the 0- to 6-inch depth and, 
in some of the plots, from part of the 6- 
to 12-inch depth. It seems clear that 
transpiration was the principal -cause for 
the loss of moisture below the surface 
layer. 

At four of the locations small plots 
were sterilized with sodium borate to pre- 
vent the growth of vegetation and soil 
samples were taken over a five-year pe- 
riod. ‘The results show that the losses of 
moisture were confined largely to the sur- 
face foot of soil. The difference between 
the soil-moisture content on the sterilized 
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plots and that on the covered ones was 
striking. The moisture-content curves for 
the sterilized plots are almost horizontal 
for the five-year period whereas in the 
covered ones all of the available moisture 
was exhausted by midsummer. 


Runoff 


A plot year consists of one pair of plots 
for one year. For instance, in the Button 
Canyon plots there is one pair of plots 
for seven years; while for the Madera plots 
there are two pairs for two years. The 
compilation is for a total of 68 plot years. 

The average runoff for all the plots is 
only about 7 percent of the rainfall, indi- 
cating high rates of infiltration. It has 
been said that chamise vegetation occupies 
sites were the soils have been damaged by 
burning, implying that their infiltration 
capacities have been affected adversely. 
Since chamise occupies so much of the 
brush lands of the State, particular atten- 
tion has been paid to it, and a number 
of chamise plots have been included in 
the experiments. 

The runoff from the burned Button Can- 
yon plot which is in a chamise area aver- 
aged only 0.17 percent of the rainfall. 
The chamise plots in Monterey County 
had only 0.4 percent of the rainfall in run- 
off, and the Ono chamise plots had a 
runoff of 14 percent of the rainfall. 

There are 35 plot years where the run- 
off was greater from the burned areas than 
from the unburned, and 33 years when 
the unburned had the greater runoff. In 
most cases the differences between runoff 
under burned and unburned conditions are 
small. 

The difference may seem large in a few 
cases—for example, the Oregon Oaks plots. 
For three years the average runoff from 
the covered plots was 0.04 inch as com- 
pared to 1.50 for the burned, a difference 
of about 37 times. Upon reversing the 
treatment for the next three years when 
the plot which previously had been vege- 
tated was burned each year, the newly 
burned plot had only 0.01 inch runoff 
against 0.31 from the unburned—a dif- 
ference of 31 times. 

Another example is the Diamond Range 
plots. Here, when the runoff for four years 
averaged 1.19 inches for the unburned 
and 2.25 from the burned, there was a 
difference of about 1.9 times, but upon 
reversal the runoff from the unburned ex- 
ceeded that from the burned by 1.92 times. 

It is apparent that the differences in 
runoff are not significant but arise from 
variations in soil between the adjacent 

(Continued on page 34) 
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New Meat Board 
Publications 


WO new publications supplementing the 

meat textbooks, manuals, folders and 
other timely meat literature prepared and 
distributed by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, have just been made avail- 
able, according to a report from that or- 
ganization. These are “Modern Ways With 
Meat” and “Facts About Meat.” 

Designed especially for the use of the 
Board’s field home economists, “Modern 
Ways With Meat” will be used for distri- 
bution to homemakers, teachers, students 
and others attending one-day meat lecture- 
demonstrations. It carries all the recipes 
demonstrated on these programs and also 
provides timely and practical information 
on meat cuts, cooking methods for each 
cut, and step-by-step rules for cooking 
meat by the various standard methods. 

The new publication, “Facts About 
Meat,” has been prepared largely for home- 
makers to assist them with their problems 
on care of meat in the home, meat buying 
and meat cookery. Featured also is a 
graphic lesson on meat cuts, information 
on the defrosting and cooking of frozen 
meats and other timely information. 

The Board reports that the demand for 
meat literature and for information on all 
phases of the subject of meat, as well as 
lard, is setting new records. 


es vicsninclnetivitinccetnesapierte 
There Are Many Meat Cuts 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, endeavoring to interest house- 
wives in the use of less expensive cuts 
of meats, has just released this state- 
ment. 


: yes Nation’s homemakers, who daily 
purchase the family food supply for 
more than 40 million homes, might well 
profit by giving more attention to their 
meat buying practices. 

Despite the marked progress made in 
recent years along this line, many home- 
makers are still centering major attention 
on the so-called popular cuts of meat which 
represent only a portion of meat cuts 
which are available. 

As an example, cuts in greatest demand 
are the rib roasts and porterhouse, T-bone, 
club, sirloin and round steaks which make 
up only about a third of the beef carcass. 
Too many food shoppers pass up such ex- 
cellent possibilities for attractive and ap- 
petizing dishes as are provided by the 
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chuck, brisket, flank and plate. 

In buying pork, emphasis has too often 
been given to cuts which make up only 
a third of the carcass—these including cen- 
ter-cut ham slices, center-cut loin chops, 
loin roasts and bacon. Thrifty food shop- 
pers might with advantage include on their 
shopping list such cuts as pork arm steak, 
blade steaks, pork hocks, smoked shoulder 
butt, cushion picnic shoulder and_ rolled 
picnic shoulder. 

In shopping for lamb, the average shop- 
per has thought principally in terms of 
legs and loin and rib chops, even though 
these cuts represent only a little more than 
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half of the lamb carcass. Cuts likely to be 
overlooked in many cases are such eco- 
nomical buys as the lamb breast, riblets, 
shanks, rolled and cushion style shoulder, 
arm and blade chops and lamb neck slices. 

In addition to their price advantages, 
the cuts of meat in lesser demand are 
as rich in nutritive values as are the cuts 
more in demand. Since meat is recognized 
as the center of the meal and affords so 
much variety in meal planning, it is a dis- 
tinct advantage to the women of the home 
to be as familiar with as many cuts as 
possible, and especially from the standpoint 
of stretching the meat dollar. 





Lamb Dish of the Month 





Easter Fare: Roast Leg of Lamb 


Frosted Fruit Cup 
Leg of Lamb 
Mint Pear Garnish 
Potato Balls Green Beans 
Perfection Salad 
Parkerhouse Rolls Butter or Margarine 
Frozen Lemon Torte 
Coffee Milk 
LEG OF LAMB — MINT — PEAR GARNISH 
5 to 6 pound leg of lamb 
Salt and Pepper 
8 Bartlett pear halves 
Mint jelly 


Do not have the fell removed from the 
leg of lamb. Season. Place skin side down 
on rack in open roasting pan. Insert meat 
thermometer so the bulb reaches the cen- 
ter of the thickest part of the leg, being 
sure that the bulb does not rest in fat or 
on bone. Do not add water. Do not cover. 


Roast in a slow oven (800°F.) until the 
meat thermometer registers 180°F. Allow 
30 to 85 minutes per pound for roasting. 
10 to 12 servings. Place teaspoonful of 
mint jelly on cut side of Bartlett pear half, 


and serve as garnish. 
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R the first time in eight years stock 

sheep numbers in the U.S.A. went up 
in 1950. The increase was four percent 
or about 1 million head from the record 
low of one year ago. This is the statement 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA, in its livestock inventory as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1951. 

The total number of stock sheep at the 
opening of this year was 28,065,000 as 
against 27,099,000 last year and 49,346,- 
000 January 1, 1942, the most recent peak 
year. 

The increase was largely in ewe lambs 
plus a slightly larger number of breeding 
ewes. Sheep and lambs on feed (3,440,- 
000) were 6 percent below last year and 
the lowest since 1920. Slaughter of sheep 
and lambs during .1950 was four percent 
less than 1949 and the smallest in 33 years. 

In the 13 Western States the increase 
only amounted to three percent. It was not 
evenly spread out over the area. South 
Dakota had the greatest increase at 8 per- 
cent; Texas and Montana had an increase 
of 6 percent; Utah and California, 3 per- 
cent; Nevada and Washington, 2 percent; 
Colorado, 1 percent. In all other States 
decreases where shown: 1 percent in New 
Mexico; 2 percent in Idaho and Wyoming; 
5 percent in Oregon; 11 percent in Ari- 
zona. In the 35 Native States the increase 
was 6 percent. With the exception of 
Maine, Vermont, North Dakota where 
slight decreases were indicated (6, 8, 5 
percent respectively), all farm flock States 
chalked up an increase or maintained num- 
bers. In Kansas numbers went up 15 per- 
cent and in Massachusetts and Iowa, 12 
percent. In the early lambing States of 
Virginia, Missouri, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky the increase amounted to about 5 
percent. 


“Breeding ewes one year old and over,” 
states the BAE, “increased only about 1 
percent. Ewe lambs for breeding are about 
14 percent larger than a year earlier and 
comprise about 22 percent of the breeding 
ewes. The ewe lamb inventories are suf- 
ficient to provide a substantial increase in 
ewe numbers. The year 1950 was favor- 
able for sheep in the Western States, with 
ewe and lamb losses lower than in 1949. 
The total value of all sheep and lambs 
reached a record high of 828 million dol- 
lars, up 51 percent from the 548 million 
dollars a year earlier. The average value 
of stock sheep and lambs on January 1, at 
$26.40 per head, is also a record, and com- 
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pares with $17.80 a year ago, an increase 
of 48 percent.” 


ALL LIVESTOCK 


The year 1950 was generally good for 
livestock and most species increased. For 
all livestock and poultry the net increase 
was 4 percent. However, numbers are still 
13 percent below the high point of January 
1, 1944. 


CATTLE 


The number of all cattle and calves, esti- 
mated at 84,179,000, was 4,127,000 head 
or 5 percent larger than a year ago and 
the largest percentage increase since 1948. 
This year’s inventory in fact was only 2 
percent below the record high of 1945. 
The South Atlantic and South Central 
regions showed a gain of 8 percent; the 
West North Central States, 5 percent; 
East North Central and Western States, 


1951 SHEEP NUMBERS 
(Thousands—Add 000) 


Sheep Numbers Going Up 


4 percent; North Atlantic States, 1 percent, 
In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas 
sachusetts, and North Dakota number 
were reduced. ‘ 

The 18,380,000 head of beef cows, two 
years and over in herds January Ist, reg. 
istered a 10 percent increase over the pre- 
vious year and a new record high. “Other” 
calves numbered 14,045,000 head, a gain 
of 11 percent and record high number for 
this class. The number of milk cows and 
heifers, two years old and over, is esti- 
mated at 24,579,000 or about the same as 
a year ago. Milk heifers, one to two years 
old, increased 2 percent and heifer calves 
gained 8 percent during the year. The 
average value per head of all cattle and 
calves was $160.00, an all-time high. This 
is $37.00 higher than last year’s, and this 
increase per head value plus larger num- 
bers raised the total inventory value to 
$13,441,000,000 or 36 percent above the 
January 1, 1950 valuation. 























Stock Sheep and Lambs ee ee 
Average 1951 
1940-49 1950 No. % 1950 1950 1951 

fA ars ae ne 581 405 361 89 10 24 
Re 2,408 1,652 1,702 103 167 165 
oS SS cr ane oe ee 1,569 1,198 1,210 101 545 435 
BD dihiniesincnitiernthinesckqolics 1,440 990 970 98 75 50 
I Aidiescocisseiccdcarcnes 2,913 1,623 1,720 106 120 150 
RTS AR ne eee 593 449 458 102 8 7 
New Mexico ..........--.2---------- 1,815 1,343 1,832 99 28 52 
i 1,150 671 637 95 18 19 
South Dakota. .................<. 1,468 730 789 108 130 104 
J ae ae eee 9,079 6,638 7,036 106 118 83 
oo gp a aR 1,779 1,326 1,366 103 60 72 
III iccipistnsaedienresoarsies 467 805 311 102 28 26 
ee a, ae 2,934 1,901 1,863 98 83 71 
TOTAL 13 

WESTERN STATES ........ 28,196: 19,231 19,755 103 1,390 1,258 
TOTAL 35 NATIVE 

SHEEP STATES ................ 11,852 7,868 8,310 106 2,254 2,182 
iS aes 40,048 27,099 28,065 104 3,644 3,440 
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HOGS 


There were 65,028,000 head of hogs on 
farms January Ist this year, according to 
the BAE. This was 7 percent above the 
1950 total of 60,502,000. The increase 
occurred almost entirely in the 12 North 
Central (Corn Belt) States which now 
have about 72 percent of the hogs in the 
U. S. In that region the increase ranged 
from 2 percent in North Dakota to 20 per- 
cent in Nebraska and Kansas. The per 
head value of hogs on January 1, 1951 
averaged $33.20 compared with $27.10 a 
year ago and $42.80 at the peak point of 
January 1, 1948. The total inventory of 
all hogs, $2,162,000,000, has been exceed- 
ed only in 1948 and 1949. 


GOATS 


“Goat numbers in Texas, mostly an- 
goras,” says the BAE, “showed an increase 
of 6 percent during 1950, after a five- 
year decline. Texas goats are estimated 
at 2,433,000 head compared with 2,295,- 
000 head a year earlier, and the peak num- 
ber 3,465,000 head on January 1, 1942. 
The 1950 kid crop was larger than in 
1949. Death losses were smaller and 
slaughter reduced. Texas goats on January 
1, 1951, had a total value of $23,144,000, 
the highest in 22 years of record. The 
total value a year earlier was $13,082,000. 


PROTECT ‘YOUR LAMBS !! 








Humane Coyote Getters and Cyanide shells, with 

our special Go-Getter corn-cob baits soaked in proven 

food scents, are the sure answer to your coyote and 

fox problems. Dogs safely protected at 10c each. 
Write for prices and folder. 


MASTER COYOTE CONTROL SERVICE 
Box 328, Spearfish, South Dakota 


SHEEP CAMPS 


12 and 14 Foot...one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wm. E. MADSEN @ SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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The value per head is $9.50, also the 
highest of record. A year ago the value 
was $5.70.” 


POULTRY 


Chickens on farms January 1, 1951, ex- 
cluding commercial broilers, totaled 466,- 
686,000 or 3 percent less than a year ago 
and 5 percent below the 1940-49 average. 
Numbers decreased from one to 12 per- 
cent in all but ten States, remained the 
same in four States, and increased in 6 
States from two to 11 percent. Largest 
decreases were in Vermont, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and Colorado; the largest 
increases in New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. 

There was not much change in turkey 
numbers. Inventory on January Ist this 
year was estimated at 5,975,000 birds, 
which was about the same as last year but 
14 percent below the 1940-49 average. 


P.C.A. News 


THIRTY-FIVE PERCENT OF PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS FULLY 
FARMER OWNED 





ARMER-members of 38 more production 

credit associations now fully own their 
credit cooperatives, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has announced. Added to 
the 188 associations that farmers owned 
outright September 20, 1950, this brings 
the total to 176, or 35 percent of all the 
500 production credit associations in the 
country. Farmers have about $70 million 
invested in all of these associations. 


UTAH’S ANNUAL MEET 


TAH Livestock Production Credit Asso- 
ciation opened 1951 with total assets 

in excess of $2,000,000 and total capital 
and reserve of $611,000. They paid their 
11th consecutive dividend of 5 percent to 
192 stockholders and also made patronage 
refunds to borrowers in 1950 totaling 
$5,151. 

Two new members of the Board of 
Directors were elected at the annual meet- 
ing attended by 166 stockholders and 
visitors, in Salt Lake City on January 26th: 
B. H. Stringham of Vernal and W. S. 
Hatch of Woods Cross. The Board of Direc- 
tors, whose other members are Delbert 
Chipman of American Fork, D. H. Adams of 
Layton, and Francis A. Probst of Midway, 
elected Mr. Chipman to succeed Mr. Adams 
as president and W. S. Hatch as vice presi- 


dent. Arthur Smith was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. The lunch- 
eon following the business session was at- 
tended by 213. It is one of the outstand- 
ing social affairs in Utah livestock circles. 


NORTHWEST'S GOOD YEAR 


HE Northwest Livestock Production 

Credit Association, Portland, Oregon, 
on February Ist distributed dividend checks 
of 20 cents per share to its members, after 
17 years of successful financing of live- 
stock operators in Oregon, Washington and 
northern Idaho. During this period, almost 
$70,000,000 has been advanced to its mem- 
bers and this is the eighth dividend de- 
clared and paid. Loans made in 1950 
amounted to $4,963,704.89. The associa- 
tion, originally entirely financed by Gov- 
ernment capital, is now entirely member- 
owned, the peak amount of $495,000 
having been repaid to the Government. 

The financial statement of the association 
as of December 31, 1950, shows a net 
worth, including capital, of $847,815.50, 
of which amount $800,000 is invested in 
United States Government securities for 
the protection of the association. 

The officers are Thomas J. Drumheller, 
Walla Walla, Wash., president; Robert T. 
Lister, Paulina, Oregon, vice president; J. 
K. Fox, Portland, secretary-treasurer, and 
Anna E. Coffman, Portland, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. Mr. Drumheller for many 
years was president of the Washington 


McMurtry Sheep Marking Paint is 
e BRILLIANT e ECONOMICAL 
e LASTING e WEATHERPROOF 


SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL 
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Wool Growers Association, and is an hon- 
orary president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Mr. Lister is also a vice 
president of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association. The directors, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Drumheller and Mr. Lister, 
are Leo Hahn,Antelope, Oregon; T. E. 
Jenkins, Diamond, Oregon; John M. Mc- 
Gregor, Hooper, Washington; J. W. Rich- 
ardson, Hooper, Washington; W. H. 
Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon; R. S. Thompson, 
Heppner, Oregon, and W. E. Williams, 
Portland. All of these men are prominently 
connected with the livestock industry in 
Oregon and, Washington. It might be added 
that Director Steiwer is also president of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 





Corriedale Sale 
Announced 


HE 5th annual All-American Corriedale 

Show and Sale is to be held at High- 
land Park, Greeley, Colorado, Tuesday, 
July 24th. The committee handling the 
affair is made up of Ernest and Donald 
Ramstetter of Golden, Colorado and Arthur 
L. and Jerry King of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Rollo E. Singleton, 100 North Garth Ave- 
nue, Columbia, Missouri, secretary of the 
Corriedale Associaton, is sales manager, 
and consignments to the sale may be made 
with him up to June Ist. 

A picnic is being planned for Corriedale 
breeders on Sunday evening, July 22nd 
at Highland Park, when colored moving 
pictures of their recent trip to New Zea- 
land and Australia will be shown by Jerry 
King and Mr. and Mrs. Art King of 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

The Corriedale show is being held in 
conjunction with the Northern Colorado 
Hampshire Breed Association Sale 
which will occur on Monday, July 23rd. 


WARD ADVOCATES PASTURE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


A three-point program for pasture im- 
provement for Lake County, Oregon, was 
advocated by R. A. Ward, manager of 
the Pacific Wool Growers, who spoke Feb- 
ruary 21st at the Farmers-Stockmen day 
of the Lakeview Rotary Club. The three 
projects suggested were: 1. Irrigated pas- 
tures on good land; 2. Revitalization of large 
poorly drained and sour native grass pas- 
tures by replacing native grasses with im- 
proved grasses, such as Alta Fescue, and 
the use of drainage where possible; 3. Re- 
seeding of sagebrush lands on the range 
areas. 
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This Month’s Quiz... 


"What steps do you take to insure 
a good lamp crop?” 


W* keep our sheep fat and hope for 
green grass and warm dry weather 
during lambing. In other words, we are 
at the mercy of the elements when it comes 
to lambing. 
Paul C. Murphy 
Hermosa, South Dakota 


HE sheepmen of Southern Utah are 

converted to the idea that to raise a 
good lamb crop, ewes have to be kept in 
good condition throughout the winter. We 
find that our yearling ewes breed more 
easily and raise a higher percentage of 
lambs if they are separated for bucking, 
and fed concentrates on the range. To 





Fifth Annual 


ALL AMERICAN 
CORRIEDALE 


SHOW AND SALE 


GREELEY, COLORADO 
July 24, 1951 


In conjunction with 
Northern Colorado 
Hampshire Breeders 
Annual Sale, July 
23. Plan now to at- 
tend and participate 
in this show and 
sale. Consignments 
will originate 
throughout the Unit- g< 
ed States and at i 

least two Australian flocks will be repre- 
sented. 





pepo 


For information on consignment 
or sale catalog write: 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Sales Mgr. 


100 North Garth Avenue 
Columbia, Missouri 








BONVUE RANCH 
Hereford Cattle and Corriedale Sheep 
GOLDEN, COLORADO | 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 








OLUMBIA SHEEP 
“The All-American Breed” 


Try Columbia Rams for more profits from 
commercial flocks. 
FREE literature, write 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 112 No. Main St., Logan, Utah 











help out our percentage, we try and sepa. 
rate the older ewes that look as if they 
will have twins and lamb them separately 
on the farm. Also more men are building 
lambing sheds on the range, so they cay 
overcome some of the weather and othe 
hazards, 

William L. Jones 

Cedar City, Utah 


SE good bucks, feed plenty of hay and 
have good lambing sheds—then pray 
for a good year. 
Joe Uruburu 
Susanville, California 


OOD experienced help is the main prob- 
lem. Good dry sheds with plenty of 
dry bedding are also essential. I use 
16x 16 feet lambing tents. I have about 
eight of them spaced out through my range 
in case of storms. I keep my lambs and 
ewes in small groups with about 20 or 30 
ewes to the bunch and hold the twins in 
small bunches around the ranch longer 
than the singles with plenty of feed. | 
also have a lambing tent in my stockade 
for the lead bunch. In case of storms | 
have a dry place for any lambs that are 
chilled. 
Tom Cobel 
Cutbank, Montana 


feed my ewes about 40 days before they 
start lambing. If there is any green feed 
at all when lambing commences I quit 
feeding and the flocks do very well. If 
we don't have any green feed by then I 
feed right along until it rains. 
E. G. Branch 
Rankin, Texas 


NVEST in well bred rams and _ have 

them in good healthy condition, grain- 
fed at breeding time. The ewes also 
should be in good condition and thriving 
when they are bred. 


E. F. Jorgensen 
Castle Dale, Utah 


Y flock is in pasture low lands. In my 
years of raising sheep my problem has 
centralized around lambing, for I feel that 
my profit or loss hinges on my lambing 
percent. I, therefore, try to winter my 
sheep on feed rations that will keep the 
ewes in their finest condition. I feed all 
chopped hay, carrots, some corn and beet 
pulp and rolled oats. My ewes are very 
nice for old ewes and are lambing around 
170 percent so far. 
Art Sanislo 
Yakima, Washington 
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Australian Sheep Notes 


By Our Special Correspondent 


February 23, 1951 

ABBITS and wool price records have 

been on the run again in Australian 
sheep areas this month. By far the most 
heartening news for wool growers has been 
the continued activity of mosquitoes which 
have been spreading a deadly virus di- 
sease among rabbits in the River Murray 
area. 

Several dead rabbits have been found as 
close to civilization as Victoria Gardens, 
Echuca, which is an old river town. Some 
people think that their dogs have been 
poisoned after eating rabbits which have 
been killed by the virus, but right now, 
Australians are prepared to lose a few dogs 
if their rabbit plague can be wiped out. 

The same virus disease was tried un- 
successfully several years ago when infected 
rabbits crept away and died without 
spreading the disease through the rabbit 
colony. Pressure by sheepmen resulted in 
further experiments being started after 
World War II by Mr. A. V. Ratcliffe, chief 
scientist of. the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization’s new 
Wildlife Division. 

The mosquito has now become the 
sheepman’s ally as an aerial carrier of the 
disease and Victoria’s Government Mini- 
ster the Hon. Albert Lind, MLA, has pro- 
mised that his department will quicken re- 
search to find the best kinds of mosquitoes 
for the job. The disease, myxomytosis, does 
not affect humans. 

Despite their renewed optimism about 
getting rid of their Public Enemy No. 1— 
the rabbit—many graziers are not sure that 
the present progress will be maintained. 
They are wisely continuing all other pre- 
cautions against rabbits, and South Au- 
stralians have made a strong appeal for 
more Government help in enforcing anti- 
vermin laws and keeping public lands free 
from the pests. It is often alleged that 
such areas are breeding grounds which 
enable rabbits to reinfest the properties of 
careful farmers. 

At Geelong on February 20th, the 


world’s record for greasy lamb’s wool 
soared to 411: pence—just over $3.83—a 
pound. Keen competition at the same sale 
resulted in 279 pence (just over $2.60) a 
pound for greasy comeback wool and 276 
pence (just over $2.57) a pound for greasy 
Merino fleece wool. Top price at Sydney 
was 288 pence (almost $2.64) a pound 
for greasy Merino fleece. 
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While momentarily thrilled at setting 
such high world figures, Australian wool 
growers are frankly worried about reper- 
cussions of these values. They wish to em- 
phasize chiefly that the higher publicized 
records are only for a few bales and are 
not typical of the whole clip. While much 
higher than usual, average values are the 
levels on which we must base our economy 
and attitude to the chance of synthetics 
taking advantage of the situation to press 
their claims. 

Politically, the air is a bit cooler. Fe- 
deral Minister Mr. McEwen has assured 
wool growers that his Government will not 
enforce its post-JO plan of reserve prices 
if growers vote against it. If the latter 
happens, the Government will repay the 
7% percent levy it collected recently. 

Mr. F. U. Collins, chief veterinarian of 
the Federal Department of Commerce, has 
answered charges of a deterioration in ex- 
port meat quality by stating emphatically 
that his officers have not allowed any 
lowering of grading standards. 

British importers have complained that 
high wool prices have tempted Australian 
sheepmen to retain many sheep in their 
flocks for their fleece values rather than 
sell them on the meat market. This is pro- 
bably true, but producers can hardly be 
blamed if there is no greater incentive to 
sell their sheep for export. 

The Australian Meat and Allied Trades 
Federation wants to keep 3000 tons of meat 
on hand—rather than export it—during the 
“lean” production months of April through 
July in the Australian autumn-winter peri- 
od. 

Southeast Australian pastoral areas are 
experiencing a water shortage after an ex- 
ceptionally hot summer. Many graziers are 
dependent entirely on deep wells for their 
emergency supplies. Nevertheless, they pre- 
fer this position to grass fires and even 
premature rains which are not really wel- 
come so early. Nevertheless, we will ap- 
preciate good falls soon after mid-March. 

Australian sheepmen are suffering the 
worldwide problem of damage to their 
flocks by wandering dogs. Messrs. E. G. 
and A. H. Hill of South Australia de- 
stroyed six dogs recently after 20 sheep 
valued at about $450, had been killed and 
25 others had been mauled. 

—Colin Webb 


Australia’s High Market 
Continues 


February 13, 1951 


HE wool sales continue in all Australian 

wool selling centers under brisk general 
competition between Great Britain, U.S.A.,. 
Australian Mills, Japan, and all Continen- 
tal countries. Great Britain, as usual, is 
our biggest buyer. The U.S.A., not a very 
big buyer in 1950, has been very active 
since the opening of 1951. 

As compared with December sales, Me- 
rino wool is down 10 percent, but there 
does not seem to be any fall in other than 
Merino wool, and at the recent Tasman- 
ian auctions, greasy pure Corriedale wool 
sold to about $2.47 per pound, which is 
an all-time world record, as was $3.30 for 
a few bales of extra superfine Merino. The 
market is featured by the relatively high 
price being paid for skirtings of fleeces, 
bellies, locks, etc. 

The 1950-51 Australian wool clip will 
realize £700,000,000 ($1,568,000,000) un- 
less something very unforeseen happens 
before the selling season closes June 30th. 

Admittedly, wool’ prices are very high, 
but so are all other fibers, natural or man- 
made, also metals, etc. The statistical posi- 
tion of wool is remarkably strong. All manu- 
facturers are very short of stocks and 
world consumption for the past year, 15 
percent above world production. It is pos- 
sible that there will be some consumer re- 
sistance, but even so. there is little or no 
chance of the world producing any ap- 
preciable increase of sheep’s wool—the best 
fiber for the clothing and use of mankind. 

—Senator J. F. Guthrie 





Western Wool Handlers 
Oppose Wool Ceiling 
R Ward, general manager of the 
eke Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, 
Oregon, was elected president of the 
Western Wool Handlers Association in Salt 
Lake City, February 15th. H. Tyzack of 
the Craig Wool Company, Craig, Colo- 
rado, was named vice president and O. T. 
Evans, general manager of Wool Growers 
Warehouse and Marketing Company of 
Casper, Wyoming, secretary-treasurer. Dis- 
cussion centered largely around the present 
wool situation, particularly in connection 
with price controls. Opposition to price 
ceilings on domestic wool was expressed in 
a resolution which voiced the belief that 
the best way to secure all-out production 
of wool in the United States is by placing 
no ceilings on domestic wool. 
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They feel that ultimately ceilings on 
finished wool goods will establish all the 
control necessary on raw wool. However, 
in the event that ceilings on wool are 
thought to be necessary, the Western Wool 
Handlers believe they should not be lower 
than the price of foreign wool, duty paid, 
landed in the U. S. They also urged that 
“all existing sales and purchase contracts 
entered into in good faith during the base 
period and subsequent thereto be com- 
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pleted in accordance with the terms of 
the contract.” 

They also urged that a representative of 
their organization be placed on the Wool 
Advisory Committee of the ESA. 





Wool Market Report 


O far as the actual wool market is con- 
cerned there is little to report. Manu- 
facturers claim they cannot operate under 
the general ceiling price regulation and 
at this writing, March Ist, no clarification 
order on wool products has been issued. 
This plus the general strike by the Textile 
Workers Union of America has halted prac- 
tically all activity in the manufacturing end 
of the textile industry and the market has 
been reported as “stagnant.” 

While contracting in the West subsided 
immediately after the freeze order, the last 
week of the month saw considerable ac- 
tivity with some three or four million 
pounds taken in the Intermountain area. 
The price range in Utah was reported as 
between $1.25 and $1.42. As high as $1.48 
was said to have been paid in Idaho; $1.50 
in Montana and up to $1.40 in Wyoming, 
according to our informant. Some 11,000 
fleeces were sold at a sealed bid sale in 
Phoenix, Arizona, the middle of the month 
at a reported price of $1.27. 

As for the amount of wool still uncon- 
tracted, there is, of course, a big difference 
of opinion. On one hand we hear that 
there is still quite a bit left; on the other 
hand, that very little remains, not more 
than five percent in the opinion of one 
handler. 

Meantime foreign markets continue their 
upward trend. At Albury, Australia, late 
in February Merino wool prices went 3 
percent above those at the preceding sale 
at Geelong, while comeback and fine 
crossbred prices advanced four to five per- 
cent. America and England were the 
largest buyers. The rise in comeback and 
crossbred wools is said to be due to the 
U. S. buyers’ interest in them for filling 
defense requirements. Senator Guthrie and 
our special correspondent, Colin Webb, 
both tell of some spectacular prices in Aus- 
tralia. 

In South Africa also prices continued to 





A SHEARING STORY 


The fleece is shorn (upper left); it's tied 
with proper twine, and tromped into the bag. 

The bag is sewed (upper right); the shorn 
sheep are branded, scourable paint pre- 
ferred; and the bagged wool is given an “of- 
ficial” inspection. 

Pictures furnished by W. A. McGuffie who 
represents the St. Paul Union Stock Yards 
Company, with headquarters at Yakima, 
Washington. 





advance but some South American markets 
were quiet due to lack of offerings and a 
reported resistance to peak prices. 

The report that the defense production 
requirements may take some 65 to 70 per- 
cent of the wool supply has caused“ con. 
siderable disturbance. It brings up ques. 
tions of restricting the use of wool for 
civilians and how much blending with 
synthetics may be necessary. Restriction of 
civilian use is not deemed necessary at the 
present time, however. 
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February Lamb Marketing 


ee ee lamb prices hit some new 
record highs during December 
and January but even higher all-time price 
records were established during the first 
two weeks of February. Good and choice 
wooled slaughter lambs reached $39.50. 
The upward trend was reversed somewhat 
the third week of February when slaughter 
lamb prices declined 50 cents to $1.50 in 
sympathy with lower dressed prices at 
eastern wholesale centers. They recovered 
about 25 cents per hundred the last week 
of February. 

Good and choice wooled slaughter lambs 
sold during the month mostly in a $35.50 
to $39.50 price range. At some markets 
lambs weighing over 100 pounds were 
discounted 50 cents to $2.00 below lighter 
weights, while at other markets they sold 
at top prices. Good and choice milk fed 
lambs at Fort Worth brought $36 to $38.50 
during the week ending February 24. The 
latter price was a new top at that market. 
Medium and good wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at various markets during the month 
mostly in a $34.50 to $38.50 price range. 

Good and choice fed lambs with No. 1 
pelts (% to 1 inch wool growth) and fall 
shorn pelts (1 to 1% inches) sold on the 
markets during February in a $31 to $37 
price range. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold on 
the markets during February mostly from 
$18 to $24.50. A few did reach $25. 


and October delivery on black and white- 
face wether ‘lambs in Wheeler, Umatilla, 
and Morrow counties of Oregon ranged 
from $30 to $32. A few lots of fed lambs 
moved out of the Yakima, Washington, 
feeding area at $31.50, going to the West 
Coast. These were well-finished lambs 
averaging 108 pounds, with No. 1 and 
No. 2 pelts (4% to 1 inch wool growth). 
About 1500 head good quality bred ewes 
in central Washington sold to a California 
buyer at $60 per head. They were mixed 
ages but mostly young ewes. 


California 


Old crop lambs in the Imperial Valley 
sold from $32 to $33, mostly with No. 1 
pelts. Most of the February trading on 
spring lambs in California was at $34 to 
$34.50 in the Sacramento Valley and large- 
ly $35 in the San Joaquin Valley. Some are 
asking $36. 


Rocky Mountain and West Central Area 


In Kansas 650 whiteface aged ewes, with 
275 lambs at side, brought $32.50 for 
current delivery. In the Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, section 500 lambs of all weights 
with no cutbacks were contracted at $30 
per hundred for October 15 delivery. It 
is reported that in New Mexico many of 


$30 on their lambs for fall delivery. In 
northern Wyoming 6000 blackface wether 
lambs were contracted for fall delivery at 
30 cents per pound. This was reported as 
a trade between dealers. In the Great Falls, 
Montana, area 2000 blackface yearling 
ewes were contracted out of the wool 
for July delivery at $35 per head. In 
South Dakota 500 blackface yearling ewes 
for delivery at the shearing pens out of 
the wool were contracted for $35; 200 
three-year-old ewes, bred to lamb in April, 
were sold for $45. 


Texas 


In southwest Texas 1400 head of three- 
year-old bred ewes brought $40 per head 
while 1100 head of the same description 
brought $35 per head; 4600 head of 
blackface ewe lambs, out of the wool, were 
contracted at $30 per head for May de- 
livery; 5500 blackface ewe lambs also were 
contracted at $30 per head, out of the wool, 
for April and May delivery; 2000 dry 
solid-mouth ewes in short wool were con- 
tracted at $22 per head for September de- 
livery; 1500 blackface yearling ewes were 
contracted at $29.50 per head for May 

















; the sheepmen are turning down bids of delivery. —E. E. Marsh 
Good and choice feeder and shearing 
lambs sold during the month from $33.50 
to $38.75. At Omaha 80 to 100-pound 
san. ag elise alia ” Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 
Price range on good short-term to solid- Total U. S. Inspected 1951 1950 
mouth breeding ewes was mostly $37.50 nT Oe a ae 1,057,817 1,077,418 
to $42 eg head although steele nn | ee ren. rere re Feb. 17 Feb. 18 
old breeding ewes did sell up to $50 per a 
ol head. Some short term ewes sold in a Slaughter at 32 Centers ................ssssossseesssssessesesees 168,273 188,969 
a $29 to $37.50 per head price range. Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 
; Se 8 ae ee $38.70 $25.80 
FEBRUARY COUNTRY SALES AND eae 37.00 25.15 
CONTRACTING New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
Cheatin, -SB-TD emmy onions ns anssecinoneeie 56.70 51.80 
Pacific Northwest ne ee ee 55.60 49.70 
In Harney County, Oregon, 2100 head Commercial, All Weights ................-.-..s-sssseeee 53.60 45.80 
of spring lambs were contracted for later Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 
delivery, with whiteface wether lambs at 
$27 and ewe lambs at $33. Some deliveries Cattle _........----cccccecceccocecenecececceccereerenseecieecseceeceneece 1,159,942 1, 102,515 
of shorn lambs were made from feed lots (Colves |. 2 438,247 465,086 
in south central Washington, from previous y NORMA oe SOA NS Sao. ace So 6,584,153 " 5,844,951 
contracts, at $31. Some over 110 pounds hi wal amie esis test a dela 1,057,817 1,077,418 
sold at $30.50. Contracts for September 
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Utah’s Fine Session 


E 2lst annual convention of the Wo- 

men’s Auxiliary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association was held January 24, 
25, 1951, in Salt Lake City, Utah, at Hotel 
Utah, convention headquarters. 

With “Old Man Weather” cooperating 
one hundred percent, a record-setting con- 
vention was held. Many new faces were 
evident among the women attending the 
different events. This may have been partly 
due to the cleverly worded letter going 
from the State Auxiliary President to the 
wife of every sheepman in Utah, inviting 
her to attend, or it may have been due 
to the balmy weather. 

The breakfast honoring past presidents 
of the Utah Auxiliary got the convention 
off to an early start the morning of the 
24th. The Central Utah and Manti chapters 
were in charge of arrangements. Mrs. Glen 
A. Rowe of Manti was toastmistress, and 
in keeping with the theme “Spring,” table 
decorations were miniature sheep fences 
entwined with spring blossoms, clever old- 
fashioned wells from which more spring 
buds appeared, and at the head table, 
images of lambs in wax surounded by 
spring flowers. Music to charm everyone 
was furnished by Mrs. Curtis Armstrong 
of Ephraim, who sang two selections. Mrs. 
Sterling Ercanbrack, Utah Auxiliary Presi- 
dent, welcomed the guests and Mrs. Rowe 
introduced each of the past presidents 
in attendance and pinned a corsage on 
each. 

Following breakfast, the women met in 
joint session with the men to hear President 
Clyde of the wool growers give his annual 
address and to hear their own Auxiliary 
President give a report on the year’s acti- 
. Vities. 

The annual business meeting was held 
on the Roof Garden the afternoon of the 
24th when each chapter president gave 
a brief report of activities during the year. 
In each case, the programs of the various 
chapters revolved around the sewing con- 
test and the lamb promotion work. 

Election of new officers was held which 
resulted as follows: President, Mrs. Sterling 
M. Ercanbrack, Provo; first vice president, 
Mrs. Wynn Hansen, Collinston; second 
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vice president, Mrs. Glen A. Rowe, Manti; 
secretary, Mrs. Owen Morris, Salt Lake 
City; treasurer, Mrs. Ruel Jacobsen, Provo; 
auditor, Mrs. Howard Williams, Vernal. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, past president of 
the State Auxiliary, conducted the instal- 
lation of the new officers. 

The Auxiliary by-laws were changed to 
increase the dues of members of the 
State Auxiliary from $1.00 to $1.50 so 
that fifty cents will remain in the State 
Auxiliary treasury after $1.00 goes to the 
National. 

An informal tea and social hour followed 
the business meeting when old acquain- 
tances were renewed and new ones made. 

The annual dinner dance was held in 
the Lafayette Ballroom that evening with 
a record crowd enjoying the usual delicious 
broiled lamb chops and accompaniments. 

A feature of the evening’s entertain- 
ment was the appearance of the six win- 
ning contestants in the 1950 “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest. They were 
introduced and their well-tailored wool 
ensembles described by Auxiliary President, 
Mrs. Sterling M. Ercanbrack. 

The morning of the 25th, the women 
were left free to meet with the men in 
their general meeting or to shop or other- 
wise engage themselves. 








“1 LIKE 17 BEST WITH JUST A TOUCH OF 
THOUSANOISLAND DRESS/NG/” 


—The National Wool Grower 





At one p.m. that day the annual lunch. 
eon was held in the Crystal Room of the 
Hotel Newhouse. The Salt Lake City Chap.- 
ter, with Mrs. W. A. Nielson, chapter 
president, and Mrs. Owen Morris, luncheon 
chairman, handled the affair. The head 
table, at which State and chapter presi- 
dents and a few special guests were seated, 
was decorated with miniature sheep 
scenes, and individual tables featured black 
or white molded lamb candlesticks hold. 
ing yellow tapers and fresh spring flowers 
in shades of yellow. 

An original bit of entertainment was 
furnished by Mrs. W. E. Tangren, a forest 
rangers wife, who related some true stories 
concerning her experiences with the sheep- 
herders and others frequenting the moun- 
tain ranges and sang two of her original 
songs, entitled “An Ode to Sourdough and 
Mutton” and “The Sheepherder’s Lament.” 
A boys’ quartette gave two vocal selections 
and an unusual fashion review featuring 
styles down through the years and modeled 
by young members of the auxiliary con- 
cluded the entertainment. Piano accom- 
paniment for the fashion event was fur- 
nished by Mrs. Marvin Gease. Program 
arrangements were made by Mrs. S. IL 
Greer and Mrs. Wm. J. Graef. 





Washington Projects 


HE State convention was held in 

Yakima, Washington, November tenth 
and eleventh. There was a very good 
attendance and we acquired some new 
members. We held our “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” Style Show on the evening of 
November tenth and it was open to the 
public. There was a very good attendance 
and much interest shown. The winners of 
the trip to Casper, Wyoming, were Karen 
Karlsen, tweed suit, junior division from 
Thorpe, and Miss Yuki Arsse, beige fleece 
fine wool coat, senior division from Seattle, 
Washington. All the garments entered in 
the contest were very attractive. We had 
forty-four entrants but some of our senior 
girls were unable to attend as they were 
having their quarterly examinations so 
there were twenty-nine girls who com- 
pleted their project. 


The different chapters reported many 
and varied activities for the past_ year. 
Since in many districts, because ranges are 
being closed and other lands being with- 
drawn for new irrigation projects, many 
of the larger bands are decreasing in size, 
the Klickitat County Auxiliary has spon- 
sored some foundation ewes. The auxiliary 
has procured a number of pure bred ewes 
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which they have distributed to 4H Club 
members in their county. There were 
sixteen ewes (representing an expenditure 
of $75.00 per ewe) awarded to boys and 
girls who were chosen by a committee as 
being worthy. 


The following is a portion of the agree- 
ment under which the 4H members are 
to carry on the Foundation project: 


1. Accept the ewe from the Wool 
Growers Auxiliary in good faith. 


2. Care for the ewe and her lambs, in 
a husbandmanlike manner recommended 
by the Wool Growers’ Auxiliary committee. 


3. Record the lamb, or lambs in the pro- 
per breed association. 


4, Return one bred ewe, or ram lamb 
to the committee, who will award it to 
the next year’s boy or girl selected by the 
committee. If a ram is returned, the com- 
mittee may sell the ram and use the sale 
proceeds to buy another bred ewe to per- 
petuate the project. 


5. Agree to return the ewe to the com- 
mittee if they feel that proper progress is 
not being made by the boy or girl in 
carrying out all terms of this agreement. 


6. To replace the ewe, or its equivalent 
in cash, to the committee if death or loss 
should result from gross carelessness on the 
part of 4H Club member. 


7. Submit two (2) written reports to 
the sponsor and donor during the life of 
this agreement. (Suggestion: one at the 
beginning, telling of plans and one at the 
end to tell results). 


8. Exhibit the project at least once at a 
major fair, including the County Fair. 


The State members all participated in 
helping with the Lamb-burger stand and 
the Wool Booth, both of which were an 
important advertising and educational me- 
dium at the Central Washington Fair. The 
net proceeds from these projects were be- 
tween five and six hundred dollars. Also 
many members assisted our able president, 
Mrs. James Fletcher, with the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest. During the 
business meeting plans were made to di- 
vide the State into five districts for area 
contests. 


The Lower Yakima Valley Auxiliary re- 
ported many community activities, had an 
exhibit at their district fair, entertained all 
groups at a very interesting program at the 
Country Club. Also they were the hostes- 
ses at a very beautifully appointed lunch- 
eon at the Airport Chateau during the con- 
vention. 
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The Yakima Auxiliary entertained all the 
Federated Clubs at a very beautifully ap- 
pointed tea where pictures of the industry 
and the manufacture of wool at the Bo- 
tany Mills, with a wool style show were 
presented by Mrs. Gladys Triplett, our 
county extension service leader. We also 
gave five dollars as a sheep award to the 
Wenas 4H Club fair. 

We have enjoyed very much having 
two of our National officers in attendance 
at our meetings. They have kept us in 
touch with the progress of the National 
projects. —Mrs. W. A. (Retta) Roberts 





Appreciation 


would like to take this opportunity to 

express my deep appreciation to Mrs. 
Clell Lung, or “Nina”, our immediate past 
president of the National Auxiliary, for 
the splendid work she did while serving 
in that position. 

In her business-like manner she has 
steered us through two very outstanding 
years. Mrs. Lung is one of these individuals 
who is willing to give the necessary time 
and effort required to do a job well. She 
had a firm foundation in auxiliary work 





Heads Wool Bureau’s 
Education Department 


Professor Edna Brandau, Director of Merchan- 
dising in the College of Home Economics at 
Syracuse University, was appointed Director 
of Education for The Wool Bureau on Feb- 
ruary 5th by President F. E. Ackerman. She 
will direct the newly organized Department 
of Education in its expanded program of 
wool promotion, education and research. 


as she had held many important positions, 
all of which prepared her for the respon- 
sibility of National Auxiliary president. She 
made wise use of these valuable experi- 
ences. 

She had a vision of what could be ac- 
complished and with her faith in that 
vision, along with many, many hours, days’ 
and weeks of planning and working she 
saw those visions materialize. 

I appreciate her contributions to our 
Auxiliary and to our industry and I know 
I express also the feelings of all other 
Auxiliary and wool grower friends when 
I say, “Nina, we are most grateful to you 
for your accomplishments. You have been 
an ideal president.” 

To Mrs. John Will Vance, of Texas, our 
new President, I extend congratulations, 
She, like Mrs. Lung, has had auxiliary 
training as president of her State auxiliary 
and in other positions which have prepared 
her for the National's presidency. She has 
our confidence. We know she, too, is a 
stalwart and will continue to popularize 
our organization through valuable educa- 
tional projects using our products. Con- 
gratulations, President Vance, our hearts 
are with youl 
—Mrs. Delbert M. Chipman, American 

Fork, Utah. Past President, Auxiliary 

to National Wool Growers Association 





Thank You! 


O promote the use of lamb and wool 

and at the same time, build up working 
funds for the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
National Wool Growers Association, Mrs. 
Clell Lung of Yakima, Washington, im- 
mediate past president of the National 
Auxiliary, designed a sticker: “For Health 
and Beauty Wear Wool and Eat Lamb.” 
Contributions to the sticker fund up to the 
end of November, 1950, amounted to 
$1,215, and to those who helped the Auxi- 
liary so generously, Mrs. Lung, on hehalf 
of the Auxiliary, says “Thank you.” 

The contributors’ list up to National 
Convention time included the following: 


WASHINGTON 


W. A. Roberts; Brown & Sisk; Milton Mercer: 
Leonard Longmire; Yakima Sheep Co.; Mc- 
Gregor Land & Livestock Co.; D. E. Woodin; 
Mrs. George Jackson; Emmett Smith; Mrs. 
John Clerf; G. E. Schiffner; Archie Prior & 
Co., Merwin DeRuwe; Mrs. Louis F. Jaussaud; 
Mrs. Archie Prior; Lange Burgess Sheep Co.; 
C. F. Flower; Mrs. Emile Robert; Morrow & 
Maples; White & Shattuck; Sebastian Etulain; 
Cecil Fairchild: Mrs. Aubrey Butler; J. M. 
Etulain; Mrs. A. D. Olson; Mrs. H. L. Mesecher; 
Mrs. John Hoctor; Mrs. Ralph Orsborn; James 
Fletcher; J. W. Hans: Sye Beeks Mrs. Suksdorf; 
Mrs. Horace White. 
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Crystallizing Ponds at Refining Plant 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, INC 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Mente Wool Bags 


Dependable— 


Workmanship 
Quality 
Service 
Protection 
Value 

Full Weight 
Appearance 
Durability 
Satisfaction 


Better Bags Are Made 
and 
Mente Makes Them! 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 
DEPT. NW 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
Savannah e New Orleans e Houston 
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OREGON 


J. W. O'Keefe; Pendleton Woolen Mills; # 
A. Cohn; Peter Obiague; George Shane: f 
A. Maurer; D. F. Fraser; W. Farmer; Bissinge; 
& Co.; A. S. Boyd; Hynd Bros. Co.; L. Hum. 
phreys; J. B. Stanfield, Inc; Ira B. Staggs; 
Lewis Kandra; Walter A. Holt; Western Wog) 
Storage Co.; Alvin E. Hartley; Geong 
Haliamb; George S. Donnelly; L. E. Pearson, 
C. H. & Andy Van Schorack; Paul R. Quimby. 
Perry N. Johnston; Henry E. Rooper; Hun} 
Livestock Co.; Mrs. W. L. Launders; P, p 
Barry; G. E. Stanfield; H. D. Keyes; Johy 
W. Densley; J. A. Pausch; Frank Wilkinson 
Hinton & Ward; Ralph I. Thompson; Floyd 
M. Edwards; Mrs. M. J. O'Toole. 


IDAHO 


Mrs. Emma Yearian; Martin Bros. Land é 
Livestock Co.; Ernest Egan; T. C. Bacon; 
Ernest Lombard; Flat Top Sheep Co.; Owen 
C. McMullen; Rankin Rutherford; Felix Ce. 
laya; Harry Meuleman; J. B. Adamson; Hany 
H. Mays; Genevieve A. Laidlaw; Gus Larson 
& Son; Walter Fox; F. J. Whittaker: Stewart 
A. Cruickshank; A. R. MacRae; Mrs. J. R 
Eliason; Mrs. Joseph W. Robertson, Jr.; David 
Little; D. Sid Smith; Hile Milling Co; T. 
Gooding; Jack L. Rucker; Stanley Shupe: 
Andrew D. Little; Jno O. Pence & Sons 
Spring Valley Livestock Co.: Andrew Little, 
Jr.; Brailsford Bros.; Ernest Hogan; Florence 
H. Breckenridge; Earl S. Wright: G. W, 
Thompson; O. H. Swanger & Sons; Ernest 
Bartschi; Mr. & Mrs. John Baptie, Mrs. Carl 
Rudeen; Ralph Longfellow: Soren P. Nielson, 

Mrs. Arthur Jeremiason; James Laidlaw § 
Sons, Inc.; Jump Creek Sheep Co.; Idaho 
Livestock P. C. A.; Marie L. Conrad; Ernestine 
R. Drake; Mrs. W. A. Coiner; Ruth Kearner, 
Mrs. Claire Rudden; Cleam Chapman; Mrs. 
Arch T. Coiner; John W. Noh; Jessie L 
Fullerton & Jack L. Rucker. 


WYOMING 


Gus Larson & Son; Ray Combs; Phelps 
Ranch Co.,. The Casper Nat'l Bank: Edith 
M. Daley; Mrs. Wm. Tierney; Converse County 
Bank; Leland Harris; Bolton & Davis Live- 
stock Co.; Art Faulkner; P. A. DuVall R. C 
Lampman & Son; Charles F. Gried; Midland- 
Dunton Sheep Co., A. Healy; Russell T. 
Fry Co., Mrs. Dan Kirkbride; Greenwood 
Ranches; Chugwater Valley Bank; Pat 
Pharris; Fred Davison; Wililam Logan; Leo 
Sheep Co.; Harding & Co., The Merriam Co., 
James Walker; Annie F. Milne; Bauman Bros., 
A. G. Sims; Oswald I. Seaverson: G. G. 
Nicolaysen; Chas. B. Simpson; Donald M. 
Robson; Sullivan Co., Fred R. Thomas: 
Platte Valley Ranch; Lester Pape; Euler Bros., 
& George Sinn; Martin T. Baskett: John H. 
Dickens Co., Howard Flitner; Mrs. Louis 
Larsen; Mrs. Hazel D. Martin. 


COLORADO 


Denver Union Stock Yard Co., John Clay 
& Co., W. H. Hilbert—Producers Livestock; 
Mrs. H. H. Klicker; Mrs. D. S. Jolly; Loree 








Cook; 1 donor no name; Mrs. P. Aguerse; 
Mrs. L. S. Wyman; Mrs. G. N. Winder; Helen 


Prout; Mrs. John A. Holman; Mary Ellen | 


Lyons; Mrs. Grant Oxley: Mrs. George J. 
Bailey; Mrs. J. S. Hofmann; Mrs. Eugene 
O'Connor; Mrs. J. W. Marvis Mrs. C. A. 
Hitchborn; Leona Papaulas; Mrs. A. B. 
DeGrau; Mrs. M. G. Shurley; Mrs. E. 
Elizonda; Jennie Merriam; Mrs. R. Round; 
Mrs. B. Rex Hixson; Safeway Stores; Mar- 
garet Bullerick; Mrs. August Beick Mrs. Bert 
Roseland. 
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TEXAS SOUTH DAKOTA Gloria Bartz; Carl Rostad, Ava McDonald; 
Mary Coto Swayne. 
ills; KR} MESDAMES Charles Canon, Fred W. Hall, South Dakota Wool Growers; Otto J. Wolff; xf of bs 
ne; EB D. Hall, W. T. Bondurant, E. E. Townsen, Mrs. Ward Van Horn; H. J. Devereaux; Mrs. MINNESOTA 
ssinge—#{, A. Brumler, V. P. Tippett, Wm. Anld, M. S. Dunbar; Mrs. Albert Williams; Mrs Ed . ; ‘ . 
. Humf Worth Evans, Wm. B. Wilson, Philip Rob- Marty; Mrs. Nick Stetter; Mrs. Cather Clanton; Weiller & Weiller; Sig Ellingson & Co. 
Staggs§ bins, Pleas Childress. Lucius M. Step- Milda Carter; Mabel Nick; Mrs. Dave sagsoypr 
1 Woolf hens & Company, Burton Bros., G. A. Glimp; Widdoss; Mrs. John _W. Widdoss; Mrs. Leslie 
Seorge § Hazel Gillespie. MESDAMES A. L. Krueger, Heinbaugh; Mrs. F. M. Clarkson; Edward L. F. Dutton Sheep Co.; Producers Livestock 
2arson; f Dick Prassel, H. B. Horn, George Cowden, Waara; Frances Clarkson Mrs. Douglas Marketing Association. 
uimby, | w. C. Schwethelm, Eugene Cowden, John Filger; Mrs. J. G. Trotter; Mrs. Alfred J. 
a Crouch, John B. McKnight, Roy M. Kothmann, Burke; Mrs. Wm. Burke. MASSACHUSETTS 
- PR § J T. Johnston, Johnny Bryan; James P. Riech, t : 
; John § R R. Martin, E. F. McEntire, S. Merlin Davis, UTAH Rinne ao Pi Mga coy cbs as 
. ° - . ’ « Y, u. 
kinson J W. H. Cowden, M. C. Puckett, H. S. Davis, Utah By-Products; Mrs. W. A. Nielson: E. P. & Co., Simon Waters; Edgehill-Lukens, Inc 
Floyd § Gertrude Sherbino. T. M. Williams; Victor Morgan; Mrs. Briant H. Stringham; Mrs. Abe 55 : : : 
Keidel; Comfort Wool & Mohair Pool; Billie Hatch; Mrs. Blanche Smith; Mrs. Ruth PENNSYLVANIA 
McMullan; MESDAMES C. T. Halecamp, John Seegmiller; Mrs. Delbert Chipman; Mrs. Lil- 
Troy Vaughn, Aubrey L. Baugh, Roger Gillis, ian Bullock; Mrs. Kenneth Stringham; Laura J. M. Hooper, Inc., W. M. Dunlap & Sons, 
Felix Harison, T. E. Whitfield, Uvalde Live- Stringham: Mrs. Harold Wardell; R. H. J: P. Warfel & Co., James H. Caldwell & Co. 
and §§ stock Sales Co., MESDAMES Guy Nations, Pitchforth;' Mrs. J. T. Murdock. 
Bacon; § Marsh Lea, Virgil Cauthorn, S. S. Bundy, 
Owen § Ethel C. Bryant, Watt Reynolds, J.R. Canning; ARIZONA STATES RECEIVE FUNDS FROM TAYLOR 
ix Ces. & S. Wool Co.:; J. W. Vance & Chris. : ; : 
n m n; n Hennessy Live- 
H MESDAMES C. L. Hancock, Wren Jackson, Si ment . ies John H “é L GRAZING DISTRICT AND LEASED LANDS 
Larson f Phil Newell, Louis Strobarka, R. F. Spencer, stock Co.; Cross Mountain Sheep Co.; Mrs. . “ 
tewart § Fritz Stieler, R. P. Smith, Jr., Ray Willoughby, T. J. Hudspeth. From fees collected for grazing of live- 
J. RE Jake Mayfield, J. C. Duncan, Jas. Wittenburg, CALIFORNIA stock in Taylor Grazing districts the BLM 
David } Vera Epperson, Jimmie Maddox, Gay Sieker, will turn over, as provided under the Tay- 
I. H§ Ed Willoughby, Leo Richardson, Joe F. Brown. Milton S. Theller. , 
Shupe: Maud 4 Saenger; Stella Whaley: Edna lor Act, a total of $108,201.48 to the ten 
— Madison; Mae B. Sawyer; + © Ses ILLINOIS Western States in which grazing districts 
itt i ; i > ‘ = 
rents Sentral be Traine ie oESDAMES Gilloghy & Co. are located. From the monies collected for 
- W.— Sidney Millspaugh, Jr., Chester P. om MONTANA leases under Section 15 of the act a total 
rnest# Gus A. Witting, Jr. Chas E. Long, S. D. . . 
. Calf Slaughter, Ernest L. Williams, J. O. Taylor, Marcia C. Ellis; Howard J. Doggett; Mrs. of $189,784.27 will be paid the States. 
ielson. } jr, W. E. Barr, H. C. Noelke, George Lee H. F. Patterson oe A Juanita These amounts are the States’ share of 
aw &§ Aldwell, J. C. Dibrell, Jr, S. W. Dismuckes, avis; Daisy Brazier; MES P. J. Bimat; 1] for th F 
Idaho § A. C. Hoover, Pat Rose, Jr., Bob Campbell, Stanley Allen, Beats, H. S. Hibbard, Dan nian collected for the fiscal ad end 
estine | Sigurd Lavold, Jr. Mason Wool & Mohair Co. Fulton, Ronald Halverson, W. L. Barrett; Miss 18 June 30, 1950. 
arner; 
Mrs, 
ie L. 
Sunbeam 
ele TEWAR] SHEARING EQUIPMENT... Dependable, Long Lasting 
ounty 
Live- PORTABLE MACHINE MACHINES 
= C. Now, a lightweight, compact single- without engine or motor 
7s unit machine equally good for large —_ Use your own engine or motor with 
se or small flocks. Easy-to-handle. Set _ this clutch bracket shearing gear. 
wood up, ready to go in minutes. Special _— At right is one mounted on a sim- 
Pat mountings give rigid stability—use _ ple, easily constructed stand. Can 
| Leo this machine on ground or floor, any- _also be placed on wall or post. Low 
1 Co,, where sheep can be shorn. Has 67” _ initial cost. Uses flat or V-belt. 
Bros., two-section jointed shafts, 4 cycle Complete with clutch bracket, E-B 
x. G. air-cooled engine. Ne. Handpiece, combs, cutters and 
d M. Cs-1 (Less handpiece and _ choice of shafts. No. VB-2 (illus- 
mas: grinder) $170.00. (Denver trated) with 3-section 126” shaft, 
Bros., and West, $174.00.) $88.00. (Denver and West, $89.50.) 
in H. . No. VB-1 with 2-section, 
pee Grinder Attachment 67” shaft, $76.50. (Den- 
Complete grinder for CS-1 ver and West, $78.00.) 
No. CS-1 py ang Fog hc No.VB-5 with 2-section, No. VB-2 
$46.75. (Denver and West, 42” shaft, $76.50. (Den- 
$49.00.) ver and West, $78.00.) 
id ” 
Clay Special Combs and Cutters Available for Wide Handpieces STEWART “SUNBEAM” HANDPIECE 
tock; 5SW—PROTECTIVE COMB 
WYOMING . 
~_ AAA SPECIALCOMB = tect sheep fromm cold, storm, 
\erse; | Special, 11-tooth high sunburn. Teeth with medium 
ey: on We he; 
Ellen cial handpiece only. s1'55 SW Protective Comb, $3.00. 
ze J. | — 
gene | No. 44V-1 AAA CUTTER A A 
Y A ' WYOMING Finest outtas sande. Cuties 4 Io 
a N SPECIAL CUTTER eeth mesh with com 
B. | , [ \ f \ Snsbial: eke, wits Saeone og Gragg ewe 34AB This new handpiece lets you shear up to 
E. i) throw cutter for use on shearing. Ne. 34AB, AAA Cutter, $0.75 ea. 50% more sheep with same tools. Oper- 
und; , ss bed taeee ; ae — AAA Thin Heel Cutter. Streamlined. When new. ome win eo ae ee at. 25% 
Mar- snesticasiid aC A Sie ar enters wool like worn cutter. No. 93CC, $0.75¢a. Sr a vem of 
Bert Sunbeam CORPORATION - (formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) + Dept. 65 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Il. 
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Soil Moisture, Runoff, Erosion 


(Continued from page 22) 

plots. There is also another factor which 
must be considered—the surprisingly large 
amount of water intercepted by the vege- 
tation on the unburned plots—which means 
that much larger quantities of water were 
received by the soil on the burned areas 
than the unburned. 

The interception was measured by the 
difference in catch of rain in the standard 
rain gauges exposed in the open on the 
burned plots and that in trough gauges 


Every Good RAM 
had a Good MOTHER 
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SWEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


AS 
“Lady Beau Geste” 


The Beau Geste Farms Rams 
consigned to the 1951 Sales are 
closely related to this $1010.00 
Ewe lamb. 


Beau Geste Farms 
Roy B. Warrick & Son 


Oskaloosa, lowa 








DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Seif Piercing. Self C nching 
: ° 
EAR ‘TAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


DON’T FORGET 

THE 36th NATIONAL 

RAM SALE, AUGUST 20-21, 1951 
UNION STOCK YARDS, NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





























FRAAILK Lt fi 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Immunize Your Entire Flock Early and be Safe é 


e@ CONTAGIOUS Ecthyma, commonly known as " ——— 

soremouth, is highly contagious. The mouth soreness — oat S cap 4 oe z 

often becomes infected with screw worms. These blood vessels and. twats drying. op lee Be se 

hindrances to feeding result in weight loss and set- the ell me: nchg” te Merwe = 

back that makes the disease very costly. ee ELASTRATOR 
9 Scientific castration and 


Get Rid of Worms gir: i soe eee oe 


d. No infection, 
e FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE in powder, tablets and Geo dan uae canine 
drench form 


any weather. Special rubber 
e FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES ting restricts circulation caus- 











e FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS ing parts to atrophy and drop off. 
e FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER, the ever popular cop- V4 Se Seite Game == a 

' per sulphate and nicotine sulphate treatment for both Pink E COLORFUL 
stomach worms and tape worms. Very economical. ~ J ye — Free! 
* owocer very stockman needs 
Franklin Sheep Marking Paint Ia Plier Tube _—thls_authentc refer 
Lasts a year. Scours out without injuring wool. Ready to use. Easy to Apply care Mlustrates ead 
Black Red Blue Green Yellow a re a, Sctetl ene a8 gage 
FRANKLIN INSECTICIDES of domestic animals, waa = 

FRANKLIN DDT PRODUCTS EAR PUNCHES 







Proves Freaklia 
EAR TAGS SHOW SUPPLIES INSTRUMENTS formulae. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOSANGELES PORTLAND GILLINGS CALGARY 


Local Druq Store Dealers 
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placed under the vegetation in the covered 
plots. The average yearly amount of raip 
intercepted for the 68 plot years is 4,05 
inches. The mean rainfall for all of the 
plots was 20.09 inches so that the inter. 
ception was 20.11 percent on the average, 
Some of this water was evaporated from 
the leaves and some reached the ground 
by running down the stems of the plants, 
but the amounts are not known. 


Erosion 


The amount of erosion is small. The 
yearly average for the 71 plot years is 
8.2 pounds for the unburned and 9,3 
pounds for the burned plots. Converted to 
depth and using an average value for soil 
density these figures are 0.00049 for the 
unburned and 0.00056 for the burned, 
One pound of eroded material is about 
0.00006 inch in depth. 

There are 32 plot years where the ero- 
sion is greater from the unburned areas 
and 26 plot years where it is greatest from 
the burned areas. In 13 plot years there 
are equal amounts from the unburned and 
burned plots. The largest difference is for 
the Holland plots with an average annual 
erosion of 0.4 pounds for the unburned 
and 8.8 for the burned, or 21 times more 
erosion from the burned, but the actual 
difference is very small. In inches depth 
it amounts to only 0.0004 inch and upon 
reversal of the treatments the unburned 
had 0.8 and the burned 0.3 pound eroded. 

The moisture properties of the soil in 
these experiments have not been adversely 
altered by burning. Runoff and erosion 
have not been accelerated in the areas 
where these experiments were conducted, 
and consequently burning should not be 
condemned at least for these localities. 
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State Presidents’ Forum 
(Continued from page 17) 


a reality when the present conflict is over. 
When foreign production starts to glut this 
country with cheaply made goods, proper 
tariffs will be in demand. 

Here in Idaho it looks as if we should 
produce an excellent crop of lambs. Weath- 
er conditions have been and are ideal, 
making the prospect for grass good. Year- 
ling ewes have been sold for $40, few 
a little lower, both prices out of the wool. 
No early lambs contracted; 32 cents has 
been turned down by some growers for 
June and July delivery. Reported is one 
sale of late fall lambs, wether end only, 
at 32 cents. 
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Range Management 
Society Meeting 

(Continued from page 11) 
Under the Taylor Grazing Act.” 

An outstanding panel involved “Progress 
in Solving Big Problems of Range Lands.” 
For thé first time in the short history of the 
organization, due recognition was given the 
problem of big game management on west- 
ern lands. Excellent papers on the subject 
treated the ever-perplexing problem of an 
increased wildlife population competing in- 
directly, if not directly, for range forage 
in all of our western States. 

One of the main justifications for the 
existence of the Society was excellently de- 
monstrated in the Thursday afternoon pro- 
gram entitled “How to Speed up Progress 
in Range Management.” There was an 
opportunity for range instructors, extension 
workers, and practical stockmen conser- 
vationists to exchange their views on a 
common plane, and to emphasize the de- 
sirability of this type of exchange of ex- 
periences and results of research. Vernon 
A. Young, head of the Department of 
Range and Forestry, A&M College of 
Texas, in a discussion entitled “Teaching 
Range Facts—the Role of the Schools,” 
brought out the necessity for simplification 
of material by the technicians if they ex- 
pect them to be read by range users. He 
stated that in the past most technical 
publications and pamphlets were so invol- 
ved in technical phrases and language that 
those not schooled in technical work were 
discouraged from reading them. He 
pleaded for a better understanding by the 
schools for the need of more interesting 
technical data. 


Alan Rogers, formerly chairman of Public 
Relations Committee, American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington, in a discussion entitled “Putting 
the Facts to Work,” made some. very per- 
tinent remarks in connection with relation- 
ship between range users and range tech- 
nicians. Mr. Otto Wolff, sheep ftancher of 
Rapid City, South Dakota, through the 
medium of a movie of his year-round sheep 
operation, gave a most effective demon- 
stration of his range conservation practices. 

One of the few criticisms of the pro- 
gram was the fact that so many papers 
were delivered that little time was left for 
discussion. by the group. It has been 
agreed that next year’s meeting, which will 
be held in Boise, Idaho, at a date not yet 
announced, will reduce the number of 
papers. 

The banquet held on the evening of 
January 24th was exceptionally well at- 
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tended, with William G. McGinnies, Direc- 
tor of the Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Forest Service, 
U.S.D.A., Fort Collins, Colorado, doing his 
usual excellent job as master of ceremonies. 
The main speaker of the evening was 
D. P. Fabrick of Choteau, Montana, a 
successful range man and an excellent 
speaker, who chose as his subject “Grass.” 

For the first time in its history, the 
Society has elected a stockman as president, 
Dan A. Fulton, Fulton Ranch, Ismay, Mon- 
tana. Vice president for the coming year 
will be Dr. L. A. Stoddard of Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, and 
Kenneth Pearse of Tucson, Arizona, sec- 
retary. New directors are Bruce Orcutt of 
Miles City, Montana, and A. P. Atkins, of 
Guymon, Texas. 

The aims and purposes of the associa- 
tion and its very desirable combination of 
conservation-minded range users and range 
technicians have amply proved its place in 


the sun by an increase of 600 members 
in 1950, with a total of 2,000 at the present 
time. Great gains in membership have 
been reported in the Pacific Northwest and 
new State sections are being added at a 
very satisfactory rate. It is highly recom- 
mended that stockmen interested in range 
use join the local sections in their respec- 
tive areas because there is no better oppor- 
tunity to meet those who are making range 
management a professional career and 
range users who must put their findings in 
practice. Membership blanks can be se- 
cured from the local sections or from any 
of the State agricultural colleges, or from 
Mr. Kenneth Pearse, Secretary, whose 
address is Box 951, Tucson, Arizona. The 
national fee of $5.00 is exceedingly modest 
and the official publication of the Society 
entitled “Journal of Range Management” 
is in itself more than worth the annual 
dues. 


—Harold J. Burback 
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3lst Annual CALIFORNIA 


(Far Western Sheep Dog Trials, Wool Show, Sheep Show, Sunday April 29) 
California State Fair Grounds 
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SALE 


Suffolks—Hampshires 
Corriedales 
Rambouillets—Columbias 
Southdowns—Romeldales 
Purebred and Registered 
MAY 1, TUESDAY 


Sacramento, California 








for long or short feed. 


connections on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Tepeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HOLMQUIST, A. E. & SON 
Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, ‘Montana 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 

Vernal, Utah 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 

Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 

Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 

St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 

Burley, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 

Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 








* 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
PANAMAS 


BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 


BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
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National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 


BONIDA FARM 

Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 


GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 


HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SONS, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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HE first week of February, according to 

the U. S.° Weather Bureau, was the 
coldest for the winter and in some sections 
the coldest in several years. As a result 
of the unusually low temperatures and the 
freezing rain, sleet and snow, that extended 
to the Gulf of Mexico and through into 
Florida, livestock suffered in most sections, 
with severe losses noted in Florida cattle. 
Shrinkages in livestock and heavy supple- 
mental feeding were reported from many 
sections but losses were not unusual ex- 
cept as mentioned above. Rains improved 
conditions in the Southeast and in parts of 
Arizona and New Mexico but Texas re- 
mained dry except in the eastern portion. 

Rising temperatures in the far West 
reached record or near-record levels in the 
Rocky Mountain States the second week. 
At Helena, Montana, 66 degrees was re- 
corded, the highest in 71 years, and in 
Salt Lake City a new February high of 
69 degrees was set. There were frequent 
storms in the extreme Northwest, in Cali- 
fornia and the northern Mountain States, 
but little moisture was noted in Arizona, 
New Mexico and the southern part of 
Utah and Nevada. Heavy rains the latter 
part of the week caused flooding in south- 
ern Idaho and central and northwestern 
Washington. Severe cold weather prevail- 
ed all over most of the East and Middle 
West. While heavy feeding continued in 
most areas, mild weather in the western 
sections reduced requirements from the 
previous week. 

In the week ending February 20th, (the 
last week on which a report is available) 
a new cold wave hit the country, with 
below freezing temperatures extending as 
far south as Laredo, Texas, in the closing 
days. Unusually high temperatures were 
recorded again in the interior of the far 
West in the early part of the week but a 
cold wave moved in with heavy rains in 
Oregon and Washington and light rains 
and snow in the interior except the South- 
west. Pastures and ranges of the country 
were free of snow at the end of the week 
except in some middle and northern por- 
tions of the far West and extreme northern 
areas elsewhere. 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 


ARIZONA 


Queen Creek, Maricopa County 
February 1, 1951 


Most sheepmen have increased their 
flocks to the extent of feed available, as 
much as 15 percent in some cases. There 
has been some difficulty in keeping com- 
petent help; the herder situation is very 
bad, in fact. If we could get better help 
and if feed prices were stabilized our 
operating problems would be reduced con- 
siderably. Weather here the past few weeks 
has been beneficial and sheep are in good 
condition. I personally have had some 
difficulty this year in keeping my flock in 
good health. I would like to know what 
to feed my ewes to prevent bloating. I 
have lost over 100 ewes this year without 
knowing what caused their death. At 
present I have 32 lambs affected with 
stiffness in a 500-ewe flock. I am feeding 
molasses now and they are greatly im- 
proved. 

Most of the wool was contracted here 
at 70 to 90 cents. Production costs have 
risen about 17 percent since 1948. 

—Donald Ellsworth 


CALIFORNIA 


Madera, Madera County 
February 20, 1951 


Flocks are in excellent shape here with 
forage crops about 10 percent above nor- 
mal. Alfalfa hay in the stack is priced at 
$20 and baled $25. When concentrated 
feeds are necessary, I use cottonseed pel- 
lets costing $73 a ton. 

Wool transactions in this area have 
ranged from 65 cents to $1.30 a pound. 
Some fine-wool yearling ewes have recently 
sold at $45, a head and some at $40. There 





has been a good deal of activity in lambs 
also, with 35 cents being given for fat 
lambs; 30 to 33 cents for feeders. We do 
not have any trouble to speak of with pre- 
datory animals. Costs are up about 15 
percent.—Max B. Arnold 


Susanville, Lassen County 
February 19, 1951 


Feed is poor here and sheep are only 
fair. We also had quite a severe loss (12 
percent) from predators this year; they 
have been considerably worse than last 
year. Fat lambs are being contracted at 
25 to 32 cents. I- feed alfalfa and oats 
during the winter months. Hay in the 
stack costs $25 and baled $30. 

—Joe Uruburu 


MONTANA 


Cut Bank, Glacier County 
February 19, 1951 


We have had exceptionally good weather 
thus far in February. Winter range feed 
has been good and less supplemental feed- 
ing necessary. We use oats, also linseed 
cake at $76 a ton. Hay is priced at $26. 
Some crossbred whitefaced ewe lambs have 
been contracted at 31.25 cents. I haven't 
heard of any other transactions in lambs, 
ewes or wool recently.—Tom Cobel 


Willow Creek, Gallatin County 
February 20, 1951 


I have had a good winter with no heavy 
losses and flocks are in good shape now. 
We have done some extra feeding, using 
Misco at $76 a ton. Hay costs $18 in the 
stack and $23 baled. I believe fine-wool 
yearling ewes are priced at $50 and cross- 
breds at $45 but I do not know of any 
recent sales at these figures. Production 
costs are considerably higher than in the 
previous two years.—Francis A. Cleveland 


Webster, Fallon County 
January 23, 1951 


We have had plenty of feed on the win- 
ter range this year and the sheep are in 
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the best condition I have ever seen them. 
No extra feeding has been done but we 
have soy bean concentrates available ($84 
a ton). Hay can be had at $25 in the 
stack. 

We carried over about 20 percent more 
ewe lambs than in the previous year; also 
bred about 20 percent more ewes. Some 
wool contracts have been made here at 
$1.30; also you can consign with $1.10 
guarantee._Edward Celander 


OREGON 


Richmond, Wheeler County 
February 1, 1951 


Several who have been out of sheep the 
last three years, including myself, are back 
in the game now, having made our pur- 
chases last fall. I had to pay around $20 
for old ewes and $33 for young ones. 

We raise our own feed and do most of 
our own work. However, cottonseed cake 
costs around $90 at the ranch. The weath- 
er has been good until the last few days 


SUFFOLKS 


AMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 








)LY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
T TIME 


coors 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idaho 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Ce. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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when temperatures dropped to ten below. 
Our worst problem is the coyote, but we 
have a very good trapper. Our sheep are 
in excellent shape.—George S. Donnelly 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hermosa, Custer County 
February 20, 1951 


This has been an exceptionally dry win- 
ter—very little moisture for the past three 
months. Stock water has been scarce and 
we have had to do about 50 percent more 
feeding than usual. Both corn and cake 
have been used, with the corn costing $56 
and the cake $74 a ton. Hay prices range 
from $25 in the stack to $30 baled. Our 
sheep have done well under mild weather. 
No contracts have been made in wool 


‘since February Ist but some registered 


bred yearling ewes (whitefaced cross- 
breds) have sold at $65 a head. We have 
difficulty in getting competent labor here, 
so there hasn’t been much attempt to in- 
crease numbers.—Paul C. Murphy 


Sulphur, Meade County 
February 19, 1951 


My sheep are in better than usual condi- 
tion as a result of good weather and feed. 
We have done some extra feeding of 40 
percent cubes ($95 a ton). The going 
price of hay is $18.50 in the stack and 
$24.50 baled. 

I bred about the same number of ewes 
but I am carrying over about 500 ewe 
lambs. I sold my wool at Belle Fourche 


at $1.45 off the truck to be delivered in 
June.—Rudolph Mundil 


Reve, Harding County 
February 26, 1951 


Forage on the winter range is a little 
short, but we’ve done much less extra 
feeding than last year. We have had some 
eye trouble, which could be pink eye, but 
other than that sheep flocks are in good 
condition. 

While no lambs have been contracted 
or sales made of yearling ewes in this area, 
some wool has been contracted at $1.25 
to $1.45. 

Operating costs were less in 1950 than 
in 1949 or 1948. We have no trouble with 
predatory animals in this section and I 
liquidation of sheep flocks has 
stopped.—Mrs. Ruby Mort 





TEXAS 


Rankin, Upton County 
February 20, 1951 


We have had unusual weather sing 
February Ist — some very hard freezes 
Range feed is fair though and the sheep 
are coming along well. We have fed about 
the same as last year, using 20 percent 
grain cubes at $85 a ton. We can get baled 
hay at $55. The 1951 wool clip in this 
section is about all contracted, all the way 
from 90 cents to $1.35 per pound. 

—F. A. Branch 


UTAH 


Collinston, Box Elder County 
February 26, 1951 


Our winter range has been very good 
and our ewes are in fine shape. We are 
feeding some pellets but not as many as 
other years. We have a swell lot of ram 
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B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 


Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


North Sugar Avenue Phone 81 


CRudbisx 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 

















“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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jambs this year. Adding cobalt to their 
feed has made them feed better than any 
that we have had for years 


—Wynn S. Hansen 


Cedar City, Iron County 
february 18, 1951 


February has been very warm and dry, 
range forage is very short, and most every- 
one has had to feed, which is unusual for 
this country. We have been using cotton- 
cake, grain pellets at $85 a ton. We get 
baled hay at $30 a ton. Sheep are in good 
condition. 

The last wool sold was during the State 
Convention at $1.17 to $1.20. Some old 
ewes in the wool and to lamb in April 
have sold for $85 a head, but I haven't 
heard of any recent sales of yearling ewes. 
While our losses have been no greater this 
year, predators are on the increase, espe- 
cially bobcats. Operating costs during 1950 
were much higher than previously, due to 
the high feed costs and the labor involved 
in hauling water to our flocks. 


—William L. Jones 


Castle Dale, Emery County 
February 16, 1951 


Winter feed is very poor here. However, 
we have had mild weather and the sheep 
are in good healthy condition. I haven't 
heard of any transactions in wool, lambs 
or yearling ewes lately. Everything is quiet. 
We have had very little trouble with coy- 
otes in the last three years. 


—E. F. Jorgensen 


WASHINGTON 


Yakima, Yakima County 
February 19, 1951 


We have had very nice weather in Feb- 
ruary. Although most flocks are in good 
shape, I have heard of some hoof trouble. 
We also have a worm problem here. Most 
of the sheep are run in fenced pastures so 
we do not have any losses from predators. 
Our feed has also been good. The going 
price of alfalfa hay is $20 to $25 in stacks 
and $25 to $30 baled. 

I enjoy the National Wool Grower very 
much and receive considerable help from 
it. I think you are doing a fine job. 

—Art Sanislo 
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FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
* Will Do the Work of 
h Hands 


Two Ranc 
% Wonderful Pets for 
Children 











% Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 
Address 
City & State 
Sex. 

Send C.O.D 











M.O. Enclosed 














R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 











GEESE WITH SHEEP use idle rotation pas- 
tures, keep down weeds, furnish valuable 
additional income. Immune to sheep para- 
sites and diseases. Safe shipment anywhere. 
Catalogue, bulletins. 
PEYTON GOOSE HATCHERY 
Duluth 2KS, Minnesota 
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Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


(DAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 


www 
244441144444 444546464446464644464464 
2544444544262 6606868664884 
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Core Tests Show Only 
Slight Variations 


HE Livestock Branch of the Production 

and Marketing Administration, USDA, 
summarized the results of all re-tests of 
wool coring under the 1949 wool price 
support program in an October 11th state- 
ment, as follows: . 

“The review includes all appeals of core 
tests under last year’s wool support pro- 
gram and shows that the variation from the 
original shrink determination was less than 
2 percent in 130 lots, which represents 
about four-fifths of the 160 lots re-tested. 
With the exception of 10 lots, the remain- 
der re-tested within 4 percent of the ori- 
ginal figure. All of the 160 lots were ones 
on which producers believed that original 
tests were incorrect and as a result ap- 
pealed for a check test. 


“Only a comparatively small number of 
producers appeared to be dissatisfied with 
the original results. The 160 cases ap- 
pealed comprised only 3 1/8 percent of 
the 4,800 lots of wool purchased and ap- 
praised under the 1949 price support pro- 
gram. Shrinkage on all of this wool was 
determined by the core test method and 
producers could appeal for a re-check if 
they were not satisfied with the first test. 

“The review also reveals the interesting 
fact that higher as well as lower shrinkages 
were shown in the lots re-tested. In 19 
cases of territory wool, shrinkage was 
higher on the re-test while in the same 
number of cases a lower percentage was 
also shown. On fleece wool, a higher per- 
centage of shrink was shown in 32 cases 
with a lower percentage in 90. The total 
for both fleece and territory wools showed 
surprisingly that approximately one-third 
(51 lots) resulted in an increase of shrink- 
age determination when re-tested. 


“This survey of re-tests of sampling of 
wool by the coring method under the 1949 
price support program is only one of sev- 
eral steps being taken to gauge the ac- 
curacy of core testing and to develop new 
tools and techniques in an effort to improve 
the service. At present in the Wool Lab- 
oratory at Denver, Colorado, extensive tests 
are being carried out to find the best type 
and size of blade to use in coring wool of 
different grades. Experiments are being 
made to develop a pattern for coring wool 
bags in obtaining samples and also to de- 
termine fleece penetration. As the results 
of these experiments are developed, they 
will be made available to ail interested. 

“For those interested in a more detailed 
breakdown of the results of this current sur- 
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vey, the percentage variation by groups 


between the re-test and the original ap- 


praisal for each of the 160 lots of wool is 
shown in the following table: 
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Variation 
In Percentage 
Points TERRITORY WOOL FLEECE WOOL TOTAL 
Increase In Number of Percent Number of Percent Number of Percent 
Shrinkage Lots of Total Lots of Total Lots of Total 
ee UE IEE. nr circanee 1 2.6 1 0.8 2 1.8 
2) Sees 0 0 1 0.8 1 0.6 
RE on 2 2.6 1 0.8 2 1.3 
SO AG ie eet a EE ST dann 8 7.9 11 9.0 14 8.7 
OE a ee 14 36.8 18 14.8 82 20.0 
“19° 32 51 
Decrease In 
Shrinkage 
ee ee ee 8 S11 27 22.1 85 21.9 
RUN ee tess 9 23.7 39 31.0 48 80.0 
er tes foo 2 5.3 19 15.6 21 13.1 
SOO Ws etd cae 0 0 2 1.6 2 12 
a ee 0 0 8 2.5 8 1.9 
19 90 109 
38 100.0 122 100.0 160 100.0 








THE CUTTING CHUTE 
(Continued from page 2) 


PROPOSED RULES ON USE OF SHRINK 
PROOFING, WASHABILITY, ETC. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
made known its proposed rules on the use 
of such terms as “shrink proofing,” “shrink 
resistance,” “washability” as descriptive of 
wool products, and invited all those wish- 
ing to express opinions and views on the 
proposal to a hearing in Washington, D.C., 
on March 28, 1951. 

President F. E. Ackerman of the Wool 
Bureau was one of the principal instiga- 
tor of the move to have the FTC set up 
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“SorRY, |LUST SOLD THE LAST WOOL SWEATER IN THE 
HOUSE, Bit | HAUE ALITTLE (TEM YOU MAY LUCE UF * 
Yous HANDY Wi/TH Youle HANDS ..-” 


—The National Wool Grower 
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trade practices to eliminate misrepresenta- 
tion on shrink resistance and washability 
of wool products. At that time, two years 
ago, Mr. Ackerman was executive director 
of the American Wool Council. 


WEATHER IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


“Everybody talks about the weather, 
but we do something about it!” was the 
official slogan of a meeting in Denver, 
January 11th and 12th when representa- 
tives of 10 non-profit groups sponsoring 
“cloud-seeding” programs in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Oregon and Wash- 
ington met at the Cosmopolitan Hotel to 
form a national association. 


The meeting was called by Jim Wilson, 
landowner and agricultural writer of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, who was named secretary 
and news-service chief of the new organi- 
zation. 


The new group will be known as the 
National Weather Improvement Associa- 
tion. Other officers elected at the Denver 
meeting include Harvey Harris, rancher of 
Sterling, Colorado, president; Oliver Dil- 
ling, Connell, Washington, wheat grower, 
first vice president; Albert Mitchell, ranch- 
er and past president of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, of Albert, 
New Mexico, second vice president; Don 
Aldrich, Eads, Colorado, rancher and 
farmer, third vice president; and Glenn 
Saunders, Denver Water Board attorney, 
treasurer. Each member association is rep- 
resented on the board of directors. 


—N.W.L.A. 


Fences Kept Up Easily 

Two California brothers who got tired 
of struggling to keep their wire fences 
tight, have come up with a handy tog 
that takes a large part of the curse ont 
of fence fixing and maintenance. It works 
on both woven wire and barbed wire fene. 
ing and its best points are simplicity and 
convenience, 

The principle involved is the winding 
of the slack wire around a special bent 
steel clip which fits into the end of 4 
wrench not unlike a socket or tire wrench, 
Up to 12 inches of slack can be taken up 
on one of these clips and they are de. 
signed to remain in the fence so that fur. 
ther looseness can be drawn up by simply 
winding further by applying the wrench, 

With one of these wrenches and a few 
of the clips, new fencing or sagging old 
fence can be easily drawn tight. It is 
a good tool for splicing too. Full infor- 
mation can be obtained from the California 
Wool Growers Association, 151 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. Ask for the Benbow 
Fence Tightener. 
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It will soon be spring again. Farmers are 
getting ready to prepare and plant their 
fertile fields. Now the grass is greening 
over some of our range land. Lambs, calves 
and pigs are being dropped. From winter 
rains and late snows comes the moisture 
needed for good growth. Again, America 
has promise of abundant food production. 

This year abundance of livestock, grains 
and other foodstuffs is needed—as seldom 
before in our history. For a national de- 
fense program, like an army, “‘travels on 
its stomach.” At home and abroad our 
armed services will require great quan- 
tities of food. People must be well fed to 
work at peak levels. 

Production of food on such a gigantic 
scale will put a heavy strain on our land . . . 
not only this season, but far into the future. 

So the conservation of our soil’s fertility 
and of our water resources is more impor- 
tant now than ever before. We can not 
afford the luxury of waste. Fortunately, 
farmers and ranchers know how erosion 
can be arrested. How our watersheds can 
be preserved. How with proper conserva- 
tion practices they can maintain soil pro- 
ductivity at present. high levels . . . And 
how we can reach even higher levels of 
food production in the future. 

In this emergency the use of conserva- 
tion methods fitted to individual farms 
and ranches is a must. We believe that thus 
the nation’s farmers and ranchers can con- 
tribute in full measure to our national 
strength. 


FOOD FACTORY RUNS ON GRASS 


A steer is a food factory that turns feed- 
stuffs into meat— efficiently, economically. 
It manufactures grass, hay, roughages and 
grains into tasty, nutritious meat ...Some 
folks see our steer differently. They say it 
is a grain burner. That’s because they 
don’t know the facts. Here is what it takes 
to make a 1,200-pound steer—10 to 15 tons 
of grass; 4% to 1 ton of hay; 200 to 250 
pounds of protein supplement; only about 
60 bushels of corn. By far the most of this 
feed is material unfit for human use. Peo- 

le cannot eat grass, hay or roughage. 

rotein supplements such as meat scraps, 
cottonseed or soybean meal also are not 
good human food. Half of our country is 
in grass, which would have little value if it 
were not fed to livestock. The basis of 
meat production is grass, hay and forage. 
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“When that March wind blows full force, 
I can see he’s a draft horse!” 
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/ ness and big business 
+ makea team that is hard 
to beat. In many indus- 
. tries little businesses 
make the parts which 
big business assembles 
into big, complete, fin- 
ished products. Working 
together in this way business as a whole 
has developed the “know-how” that 
gives our nation its mighty productive 
strength. 

To me, it is essentially American to 
start little and grow big. Swift & Com- 
pany is a good example of what I mean. 
Gustavus Swift started in a small com- 
munity. He bought a heifer and sold 
the meat personally from his original 
red wagon. As he gained “know-how” 
his business thrived. Later his sons 
worked with him in developing a serv- 
ice essential to a growing nation. To- 
day, little companies still grow big— 
and the combined know-how of all 
business is one great bulwark of our 
defense. 

When national emergencies arise, 
where a in business would you find 
the trained manpower to handle prob- 
lems of production and distribution? 
They become responsible for handling 
in their own companies the special 

roblems created by the emergency. 

hey put their combined business know- 
how to work to keep America strong. 

It is my conviction that we Ameri- 
cans live better because there are both 
big and little businesses. I maintain 
that business know-how develops as 
businesses grow ... and that such know- 
how is essential to the defense of all the 


big and little things ° 

for which we Ameri- EN, Simp son, 

cans stand. Agricultural Research 
Department 


— Soda Bill Sez... ————- 


Backbone is fine — unless the head at 
the top of it is made of that same stuff. 
Cheer up! Yesterday's gone and to- 
morrow hasn't arrived yet. 
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ed dry-land pastures have higher 
grazing capacity than native range 
by Robert Lang 
Associate Agronomist 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


Seeding dry-land pas- 
tures to supplement na- 
tive range and increase 
the carrying capacity 
has become increasingly 
important. Robert Lang 
xperiments have shown that crested 
wheat grass, western wheat grass, Rus- 
sian wild-rye grass, and intermediate 
wheat grass are all well adapted to con- 
ditions similar to those in eastern Wyo- 
ming. These species, when grazed at 
their optimum time, have furnished 
nearly three times the grazing capacity 
and about three times as many pounds 

of lamb per acre as native e. 
Pastures seeded to these cool-season 

grasses will supplement the native 
range any time of the year, but particu- 
larly in the early spring and again in 
the fall. For a good stand of grass, 
follow these rules carefully: 

1. Select a species which is adapted to 

the climate of the area. y 

. Get good quality seed—high in purity 
and high in germination. 

. Prepare a clean, firm seed bed. 

. Plant cool-season grasses very early 
in the spring or in early fall. 

. Ingeneral, drill to cover about % inch 
for crested wheat grass or seed of 
similar size. Plant smaller seeds 
shallower. 

6. Allow no grazing during first year. 
Mow weeds when about 5 to 6 inches 
high if a thick stand develops. 

7. Plant with a legume whenever pos- 
sible. Alfalfa is the best legume 
tested thus far for dry-land areas. 


sp.ing. eS 
Quote of the Month 

‘Our plans for the coming year must be 
based upon the greatest possible pro- 
duction. That must be the keynote for 
farmers and stockmen .. . It’s crystal 
clear that . . . in 1951, an ample supply 
of food is essential for victory. All-out 
food production is our job. Plan it that 
way.” Nelson R. Crow, Publisher 

Western Livestock Journal 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
Natrition is our business—and yours 
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THE RAM IS 


*1 HALF THE FLOCK 











»2 #£=x1xThe 36th 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


will be held at 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





AUCTIONEERS: Col. A. W. “Art” Thompson (shown above); 
Col “Sarl O. Walter; Col. W. H. Adams, Jr. 


Single Studs, Re sy red & Range Rams 


Sale under management of 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 











